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GUIZOT’S ESSAY ON WASHINGTON.* 


In advance of its translation and appearance on this side of the At- 
lantic, a notice has already been taken, in the pages of this work, of 
the publication referred to below, sufficient perhaps to supersede any 
necessity of a recurrence to it—interesting as it must be to the Ameri- 
can reader, not only the fact of its emanation from the pen of so dis- 
tinguished a writer and statesman as Mr. Guizot, but also from the abili- 
ty with which he has executed the task that he has undertaken. In 
the paper which appeared in the April Number of the Democratic 
Review, under the title of “ France, its King, Court, and Government, 
by an American”—of which the authorship was too transparent, 
either to admit of an affectation of concealment, or render necessary 
the designation of a particular name—a just criticism was combined 
with an equally just tribute of praise of Mr. Guizot’s performance. 
The necessary and proper American protest was there entered against 
the very exaggeration of the view commonly taken by European wri- 
ters of the agency of Washington in the mighty work of our Revolu- 
tion—an error which affords the only ground on which can be har- 
monized to any sort of logical consistency the astonishing facts of the 
character, events, and success of that Revolution, and of the political 
organization which was its result, with the anti-democratic theory 
from which the European has to look upon this great trans-Atlantic 
phenomenon. “ The great error,” says Governor Cass—(and for the 
sake of the connexion we may be pardoned a brief repetition)—* and 
it is a common one in Europe, has been to assign to Washington too 
important a part, and to the body of the people too insignificant a one, 
in our great political drama. Our social constitution is an enigma to 
the old world, and it is obvious, in all their speculations upon our true 
condition and upon the probable duration of our institutions, that that 
element of our safety which depends upon general knowledge, and 
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upon the moral force of a well regulated public opinion, a public opi- 
nion in which all partake, in either wholly unknown cr very im- 
perfectly comprehended. Washington is the great figure upon our 
political canvass ; and he who knows no revolutions which are not 
regulated and controlled by some master mind, and among a people 
who require a visible representative with whom to embody their opi- 
nions—and “ a bloody-shirt” as a material emblem of their wrongs— 
may well suppose that the leaders alone possessed the moral force 
which carried our country through her struggle. But the issue de- 
pended upon no one man ; and though the peculiar characteristics of 
Washington were admirably suited to his station and duties, still the 
great work would have gone on to its consummation if he had never 
existed.” 

This protest, in the name of the American people—in the name, 
too, of our great Hero himself, who, as Governor Cass truly says 
“if he were yet on earth would be the first to disclaim such preten- 
sions”—being first duly recorded and heeded, we are free to express 
the admiration which none can deny to the general ability which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Guizot’s Essay ; the justness of many of his reflec- 
tions upon the spirit and character of the times ; the acquaintance 
which it seems to evince with our history; and the fidelity and 
strength of the image evidently present to his mind of the moral por- 
traiture of his great subject. In judging of the completeness of the 
picture which he has drawn, it is necessary, indeed, to bear in mind 
the fact already adverted to, that, notwithstanding an apparent effort 
at philosophical impartiality, the position from which he takes his 
point of view, and the eye with which he looks upon it, are those of 
a monarchist, and one of the strongest supporters of a government 
which has very few and feeble sympathies with the great ideas of 
popular freedom ; and that the aspect in which he prefers to contem- 
plate the character of W ashington, as also the history of the parties 
which developed themselves during his administration of the Presi- 
dency, is of course the one most in harmony with the theory of his 
own political school, and the interests of his own political position. 
He thus brings out in strong lights all those traits of his characte 
which gave his mind the bias which we know it to have had toward 
a consolidated energy of central government; and neither fails to ex- 
hibit to full advantage the distrust which the whole general spirit of 
his administration evinced, of the so-called ultraisms of democracy 
professed by the school of which Jefferson was the head; nor, in the 
account given of the organization of the government under the Con- 
stitution, does he disguise his decided leaning toward Hamilton and 
the party of which he was the true founder and head. With this we 
do not find fault. It was of course to have been expected ; nor is it un- 
accompanied by a degree of historical liberality toward Jefferson which 
is entitled to praise. 

Neither time nor repetition will ever make the subject of the cha- 
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racter of Washington a stale or wearisome one to an American. There 
is probably no other ground of national self-love on which he prides 
himself more. We know—all the world admits—that there has neve 

existed but one Washington. In the whole range of ancient and 
modern history, no other page is found so gloriously while so serenely 
bright, as that which is illuminated by the record of his unparalleled 
career. Few persons are to be found of moral sense so diseased, as 
to think of elevating to the level of comparison with his any of the 
baser glories of kings or conquerors. Yet is his greatness of an ex- 
tremely simple character, and intelligible to all men. It is the great- 
ness of moral purity, and seem§ to have been given to afford to the 
world the most signal example it has yet known, of its immeasurable 
superiority over the most powerful intellectual pre-eminence, when 
the latter is debased by the fatal taint of vice, or prostituted to the 
selfish ends of a common ambition. 

But Washington was not a man of the new era. In no sense was he 
the representative of the Revolution of which he was the military 
chief. Jefferson was its master mind, far as he was from possessing 
those practical qualities which would have fitted him for the great 
task performed by Washington, of guiding it to success through all 
the difficulties that encompassed its struggle for existence. With the 
divine prophetic gift of genius, he understood the Revolution, and had 
a glimpse far down the vista of its future, of the yet unknown glory 
and greatness of humanity to which it was to lead. Jefferson was in 
advance of his day ; Washington was just up to its line, wonderfully 
as he there towered over the men who encompassed him ; and there- 
fore was the latter the man to do the work of the day—both to see 
the thing to be done, and to understand the exact practical how to do 
it. The times were not yet ripe for the realization of the democracy 
of Jefferson. He could only plant the seeds of its great ideas ; and 
though they met with an apparent universal, as it was an enthusias- 
tic, assent, as they were embodied in the Declaration of Independence, 
yet the assent was not a perfect and living conviction. The age did 
not understand that “all men are born free and equal ”—or if it did, 
the idea was as yet but an abstract one, an unrealized speculation, a 
something destined hereafter to become the pervading animating prin- 
ciple of our social and political organization, but not yet really and 
practically inwrought into the general texture of the habits of opinion 
and feeling of the age. Nor is it indeed yet much more, though it 
has made some sensible progress in its developement—a progress 
of which we believe that the tendency is toa constantly though slow- 
ly increasing acceleration. 

The Constitution which was the expression of the sum total of the 
real political ideas of the time is very far, therefore, from being a pure- 
ly democratic one ; though there is init a strong infusion of the demo- 
cratic element, an element of which the divine energy, however tempo- 
rarily clogged and opposed, must eventually conquer over all the rest to 
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itself. Jefferson’s idea was Liberty—that of the opposite school was 
Law. Equality and freedom, these were the aspirations of the one 
—a wise subordination and salutary restraint, the objects toward which 
were chiefly directed the efforts of the other. As in the natural 
world, so may we call these antagonist principles the positive and 
negative poles of political opinion. And here Mr. Guizot may recog- 
nise the explanation of the apparent anomaly which he confesses that 
he does not understand, namely, that at the first formation of our 
parties they divided themselves off on the names ‘ Federal’ and ‘ De- 
mocrat’. “ At the first glance,” he remarks, “the names of these 
parties excite surprise. Federal and democratic ; between these two 
qualities, these tendencies, there is no real and essential difference.” 
But Mr. Guizot’s account of the origin of our parties, merits well that 
we should quote it entire : 


“Tt is a remark often made, and generally assented to, that in the England colo- 
nies, before their separation from the mother country, the state of society and feel 
ing was essentially republican, and that everything was prepared for this form of 
government. Buta republican form of government can govern and, in point of fact, 
has governed societies essentially different ; and the same society may undergo great 
changes without ceasing to be a republic. All the English colonies showed them- 
selves, nearly in the same degree, in favor of the republican constitution. At the 
north and at the south, in Virginia and the Carolinas, as well as in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, the public will was the same, so far as the form of government 
was concerned, 

‘* Still, (and the remark has been often made,) considered in their social organiza 
tion, in the condition and relative position of their inhabitants, these were very dif- 
ferent. 

“In the south, especially in Virginia and North Carolina, the soil belonged, in 
general, to large proprietors, who were surrounded by slaves or by cultivators on a 
small scale. Entails and the right of primogeniture secured the perpetuity of fami- 
lies. There was an established and endowed church. The civil legislation of 
England, bearing strongly the impress of its feudal origin, had been maintained al- 
most without exception. The social state was aristocratic. 

“In the north, especially in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, &c., the fugitive Puritans had brought with them, and planted there, 
strict democracy with religious enthusiasm. Here, there was no slavery; theré 
were no large proprietors in the midst of an inferior population, no entailment of 
landed property ; there was no church, with different degrees of rank, and founded 
in the name of the state; no social superiority, lawfully established and maintained 
Man was here left to his own efforts and todivine favor. ‘The spirit of independence 
and equality had passed from the church to the state. 

“ Still, however, even in the northern colonies, and under the sway of Puritan 
principles, other causes, not sufficiently noticed, qualified this character of the so- 
cial state, and modified its developement. There is a great, a very great difference 
between a purely religious and a purely political democratic spirit. However ar- 
dent, however impracticable the former may be, it receives in its origin, and main- 
tains in its action, a powerful element of subordination and order, that is, reverence. 
In spite of their spiritual pride, the Puritans, every day, bent before a master and 
submitted to him their thoughts, their heart, their life; and on the shores of 
America, when they had no longer to defend their liberties against human power, 
when they were governing themselves in the presence of God, the sincerity of their 
faith and the strictness of their manners counteracted the inclination of the spirit of 
democracy toward individual lawlessness and general disorder. ‘Those magistrates, 
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so watched, so constantly changed, had still a strong ground of support, which ren- 
dered them firm, often even severe, in the exercise of authority, In the bosom of 
those families, so jealous of their rights, so opposed to all political display, to all 
conventional greatness, the paternal authority was strong and much respected. The 
law sanctioned rather than limited it. Entails and inequality in inheritance were 
forbidden ; but the father had the entire disposition of his property, and divided it 
among his children according to his own will. In general, civil legislation was not 
controlled by political maxims, and preserved the impress of ancient manners. In 
consequence of this, the democratic spirit, though predominant, was everywhere met 
by check end balances. 

“‘ Beside, a circumstance of material importance, temporary but of decisive effect, 
served to conceal its presence and retard its sway. In the towns, there was no 
populace ; in the country, the population was settled around the principal planters, 
commonly those who had received grants of the soil, and were invested with the lo- 
cal magistracies. The social principles were democratic, but the position of indi- 
viduals was very little so. Instruments were wanting to give effect to the principles. 
Influence still dwelt with rank. And on the other hand the number did not press 
heavily enough to make the greater weight in the balance. 

“ But the Revolution, hastening the progress of events, gave to American society 
a general and rapid movement in the direction of democracy. In those States 
where the aristocratic principle was still strong, as in Virginia, it was immediately 
assailed and subdued. Entailsdisappeared. The church lost not only its privileges, 
but its official rank in the state. The elective principle prevailed throughout the 
whole government. ‘The right of suffrage was greatly extended. Civil legislation, 
without undergoing a radical change, inclined more and more toward equality. 

“The progress of democracy was still more marked in events than in laws. In 
the towns the population increased rapidly, and, with it, the populace also. In the 
country toward the west, beyond the Alleghany mountains, by a constant and ac- 
celerated movement of emigration, new States were growing up or preparing to be 
formed, inhabited by a scattered population, always in contest with the rude pow- 
ers of nature and the ferocious passions of savages ; half savage themselves ; stran- 
gers to the forms and proprieties of thickly settled communities ; given up to the 
selfishness of their own separated and solitary existence, and of their passions ; 
bold, proud, rude, and passionate. Thus, in all parts of the country, along the sea- 
board as well as in the interior of the continent, in the great centres of population 
and in the forests hardly yet explored, in the midst of commercial activity and of 
rural life, numbers, the simple individual, personal independence, primitive equality, 
all these democratic elements, were increasing, extending their influence, and 
taking, in the state and its institutions, the place which had been prepared for 
them, but which they had not previously held. 

** And, in the course of ideas, the same movement, even more rapid, hurried along 
the minds of men and the progress of opinion, far in advance of events. In the 
midst of the most civilized and wisest States, the most radical theories obtained not 
only favor but strength. ‘The properiy of the United States has been protect- 
ed from the confiscation of Britain by the joint exertion of all, and therefore ought 
to be the common property of all; and he that attempts opposition to this creed is 
an enemy to equity and justice, and ought to be swept from the face of the earth. 
* * * * * They are determined to annihilate all debts, public and private, and 
have agrarian laws, which are easily effected by the means of unfunded paper mo- 
ney, which shall be a tender in all cases whatever.’ These disorganizing fancies 
were received in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, by a conside- 
rable portion of the people ; twelve or fifteen thousand men took up arms in order 
to reduce them to practice. And the evil appeared so serious, that Madison, the 
most intimate friend of Jefferson, a man whom the democratic party subsequently 
ranked among its leaders, regarded American society as almost lost, and hardly 
ventured to entertain any hope. 
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*« Two powers act in concurrence to develope and maintain the life of a people ; 
its civil constitution and its political organization, the general influences of society 
and the authorities of the State ; the latter were wanting to the infant American 
commonwealth, still more than the former. In this society, so disturbed, so slight- 
ly connected, the old government had disappeared, and the new had not yet been 
formed. I have spoken of the insignificance of Congress, the only bond of union 
between the States, the only central power; a power without rights and without 
strength ; signing treaties, nominating ambassadors, proclaiming that the public 
good required certain laws, certain taxes, and a certain army ; but not having itself 
the power of making laws, or judges or officers to administer them ; without taxes, 
with which to pay its ambassadors, officers, and judges, or troops to enforce the 
payment of taxes and cause its laws, judges, and officers to be respected. The 
political state was still more weak and more wavering than the social state. 

“‘ The Constitution was formed to remedy this evil, to give to the Union a govern- 
ment. It accomplished two great results. The central government became a real 
one, and was placed in its proper position. The Constitution freed it from the con- 
trol of the States, gave it a direct action upon the citizens without the intervention 
of the local authorities, and supplied it with the instruments necessary to give effect 
to its will; with taxes, judges, officers, and soldiers. In its own interior organiza 
tion, the central government was wellconceived and well balanced; the duties and 
relations of the several powers were regulated with great good sense, and a clear 
understanding of the conditions upon which order and political vitality were to be 
had; at least for a republican form and the society for which it was intended 

“In comparing the Constitution of the United States with the anarchy from which 
it sprang, we cannot too much admire the wisdom of its framers and of the genera- 
tion which selected and sustainedthem. But the Constitution, though promulgated, 
was as yeta mere name. It supplied remedies against the evil, but the evil was 
still there. The great powers, which it had brought into existence, were confronted 
with the events which had preceeded it and rendered it so necessary, and with the 
parties which were formed by the events, and were striving to mould society and the 
Constitution itself according to their own views 

“ At the first glance, the names of these parties excite surprise. Federal and 
democratic ; between these two qualities, these two tendencies, there is no real and 
essential difference. In Holland in the seventeenth century, in Switzerland even in 
our time, it was the democratic party which aimed at strengthening the federal 
union, the central government ; it was the aristocratic party which placed itself at the 
head of the local governments, and defended their sovereignty. ‘The Dutch people 
supported William of Nassau and the Stadtholdership against John de Witt and the 
leading citizens of the towns. The patricians of Schweitz and Uri are the most 
obstinate enemies of the federal diet and of its power. 

“In the course of their struggle, the American parties often received different 
designations. The democratic party arrogated to itself the title of republican, and 
bestowed on the other that of monarchists and monocrats. The federalists called 
their opponents anti-unionists. They mutually accused each other of tending, the 
one to monarchy, and the other to separation ; of wishing to destroy, the one the 
republic, and the other the union. 

“ This was either a bigoted prejudice or a party trick. Both parties were sin- 
cerely friendly to a republican form of government and the union of the States. The 
names, which they gave one another for the sake of mutual disparagement, were still 
more false than their original denominations were imperfect and improperly opposed 
to each other. 

“ Practically, and so far as the immediate affairs of the country were concerned, 
they differed less, than they either said or thought, in their mutual hatred. But, in 
reality, there was a permanent and essential difference between them in their prin- 
ciples and their tendencies. The federal party was, at the same time, aristocratic, 
favorable to the preponderance of the higher classes, as well as to the power of the 
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central government. The democratic party was, also, the local party ; desiring at 
once the rule of the majority, and the almost entire independence of the state govern- 
ments. ‘Thus there were points of difference between them respecting both social 
order and political order; thé constitution of society itself, as well as of its govern- 
ment. ‘Thus those paramount and eternal questions, which have agitated, and will 
continue to agitate, the world, and which are linked to the far higher problem of man’s 
nature and destiny, were all involved in the American parties, and were all conceal- 


ed under their names.” 

In all this there is a great deal of truth, though not without some 
admixture of error on which we cannot at present afford the requisite 
space to comment. In the concluding passage Mr. Guizot appreci- 
ates with perfect accuracy the distinctive characters of the two 
parties. ‘There is but one material point which he omits to notice— 
the natural harmony between what he calls the “ democratic” and the 
“local” characters of the one party, and between the “ aristocratic ” 
and “ central” characters of the other. True, as he says, both par- 
ties were sincerely friendly to a republican form of government and 
the union of the States ; but there are few words which embrace a 
more vague latitude in their signification than the word republican. 
A republic, in the common sense which usage has given to the term, 
may be,in truth, nothing else than an aristocracy, more or less broad- 
ly extended. Of this a sufficient illustration is exhibited in the com- 
promise which it afforded of two theories so widely divergent as 
those of Hamilton and Jefferson. But Mr. Guizot does not point to 
the truth that the one party was “ local” because it was “ democratic,” 
and the other “central” or “ federal” because it was essentially 
‘“‘ aristocratic.” ‘The latter was in favor of a strong centralization of 
power, gathered together indeed from the popular mass upon which it 
was to act, but when so collected a thing apart, to be administered 
and wielded with a vigorous governing energy, by the small number 
of the wealthier and more educated classes in whose hands they 
believed it might most safely and wisely be trusted. Strong govern- 
ment, strong law—and much of both—was what they wanted and 
what they believed necessary to protect the people from their own 
ignorance, turbulence, and fickleness. On the other hand the Demo- 
cratic school were filled with an instinctive jealousy of authority. 
Whether administered through one set of agents or another, under 
one system of forms or another, they distrusted its inherent tendency 
both to aggrandizement and to abuse. Hence the reluctance with 
which they consented to the bestowal of power upon the Federal 
Government—hence the tenacity with which they clung to the sove- 
reign rights of the States, for the sake of the diffusion and consequent 
dilution of the energies of government thus effected. 

This was the new school—these were the men of the new era, 
the men of the future. The day of their ascendency was yet to come. 
The present was to be ruled by the men of the present. It is no 


matter of surprise, therefore, that the latter exercised, not only a pre- 
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vailing influence in the organization of the system of government 
which was adopted, but also a decisive control upon its first applica- 
tion to practice—that they were able to stamp it deeply with the 
character of their own principle, and to give it a powerful start at the 
outset of its career in the direction of their own bias. 

And such was the case. ‘The genius of Hamilton ruled the ascen- 
dant at that period. Jefferson had to retire before it. Washington 
did not understand the high democratic philosophy of Jefferson, and 
Hamilton found in his mind—trained as it had been by a military life to 
ideas of subordination and strong central governing energy—a congenl- 
al sympathy with his own political theory. Mr. Guizot thus very justly 


presents this point of Washington’s character and course 


‘In the struggle of the parties, all that had reference to the mere organization 
of civil society occupied his attention very little. This involves abstruse and re- 
condite questions, which are clearly revealed only to the meditatiuns of the philo 
sopher, after he has surveyed human society in all periods and under all their forms 
Washington was little accustomed to contemplation or acquainted with science 
In 1787, before going to Philadelphia, he had undertaken, for the purpose of getting 
clear views, to study the constitution of the principal confederations, ancient and 
modern ; and the abstract of this labor, found among his papers, shown, that he had 
made a collection of facts in support of the plain dictates of his good sense, rathe: 
than penetrated into the essential nature of these complicated associations. 

‘Moreover, Washington’s natural inclination was rather to a democratic social 
state, than to any other. Of a mind just rather than expansive, of a temper wise 
and calm ; full of dignity, but free from all selfish and arrogant pretensions ; covet- 
ing rather respect than power; the impartiality of democratic principles, and the 
simplicity of democratic manners, far from offending or annoying him, suited his 
tastes and satisfied his judgment. He did not trouble himself with inquiring, like 
the partisans of the aristocratic system, whether more elaborate combinations, a 
division into ranks, privileges, and artificial barriers, were necessary to the preser 
vation of society. He lived tranquilly in the midst of an equal and sovereign peo 
ple, finding its authority to be lawful and submitting to it without effort. 

‘“‘ But when the question was one of: political and not social order, when the dis- 
cussion turned upon the organization of the government, he was strongly federal 
opposed to local and popular pretensions, and the declared advocate ‘of the unity 
and force of the central power 

“He placed himself under this standard, and did so in order to insure its triumph. 
But still his elevation was not the victory of a party, and awakened in no one either 
exultation or regret. In the eyes, not only of the public, but of his enemies, he 
was not included in any party, and was above them all; ‘the only man in the 
United States,’ said Jefferson, ‘who possessed the confidence of all; * * * * * 
there was no other one, who was considered as anything more than a party leader.’ ” 

The following are his sketches of the respective heads of the 
antagonist parties, which soon began to develope themselves : 

“‘ Hamilton deserves to be ranked among those men, who have best understood 
the vital principles and essential conditions of government; not merely of a nominal 
government, but of a government worthy of its mission and of its name. In th: 
Constitution of the United States, there is not an element of order, strength, and 
durability, to the introduction and adoption of which he did not powerfully contribute 
Perhaps he believed the monarchical form preferable to the republican. Perhaps he 
sometimes had doubts of the success of the experiment attempted in his own coun- 
try. Perhaps, also, carried away by his vivid imagination and the logical’/vehemenco 
of his mind, he was sometimes exclusive in his views, and went too far in his infer 
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ences. But, of a character as lofty as his mind, he faithfully served the republic, 
and labored to found and not to weaken it. His superiority consisted in knowing, 
that, naturally and by a law inherent in the nature of things, power is above, at the 
head of society ; that government should be constituted according to this law; and 
that every contrary system or effort brings, sooner or later, trouble and weakness 
into the society itself. His error consisted in adhering too closely, and with a some- 
what arrogant obstinacy, to the precedents of the English constitution, in attributing 
sometimes in these precedents the same authority to good and to evil, to principles 
and to the abuse of them, and in not attaching due importance to, and reposing 
sufficient confidence in, the variety of political forms and the flexibility of human 
society. ‘There are occasions, in which political genius consists, in not fearing 
what is new, while what is eternal is respected. 

“The democratic party, not the turbulent and coarse democracy of antiquity or 
of the middle ages, but the great modern democracy, never had a more faithful or 
more distinguished representative than Jefferson. A warm friend-of humanity, 
liberty, and science ; trusting in their goodness as well as their rights ; deeply touch- 
ed by the injustice with which the mass of mankind have been treated, and the 
sufferings they endure, and incessantly engaged, with an admirable disinterestedness, 
in remedying them or preventing their recurrence ; accepting power as a dangerous 
necessity, almost as one evil opposed to another, and exerting himself not merely to 
restrain, but to lower it; distrusting all display, all personal splendor, as a tenden- 
cy to usurpation; of a temper open, kind, indulgent, though ready to take up preju- 
dices against, and feel irritated with, the enemies of his party; of a mind bold, 
active, ingenious, inquiring, with more penetration than forecaste, but with too much 
good sense to push things to the extreme, and capable of employing, against a press- 
ing danger or evil, a prudence and firmness, which would perhaps have prevented it, 
had they been adopted earlier or more generally.” 

The following remarks upon the political character of Washington 
are very just, and worthy of quotation—though involving what we 
regard as an erroneous view of the true theory of American demo- 
cracy. ‘That theory is not that the nation should be strongly governed 
from its central representative institutions, and, therefore, that it re- 
quires, as its necessary condition, an extraordinary degree of “‘ genuine 
devotedness and moral superiority” on the part of its leaders. It is 
that it should be governed very littlhe—in the sense in which Mr. 
Guizot uses the term, that it should not be governed at all. We 
should despair of democracy ever being able to take “ a place among 
the durable and glorious forms of human society,” if Washingtons 
were always necessary to it. And here we perceive the usual sophis- 
try of conservatism which always assumes as an indispensable condi- 
tion to democracy a degree of universal public virtue, and of super- 
human moral elevation on the part of its leaders, which, in fact, it is 


quixotic to look for : 


‘“‘ Washington did well to withdraw from public business. He had entered upon 
it at one of those moments, at once difficult and favorable, when nations, surrounded 
by perils, summon all their virtue and all their wisdom to surmount them. He was 
admirably suited to this position. He held the sentiments and opinions of his age 
without slavishness or fanaticism. The past, its institutions, its interests, its man- 
ners, inspired him with neither hatred nor regret. His thoughts and his ambition 
did not impatiently reach forward into the future. The society, in the midst of 
which he lived, suited his tastes and his judgment. He had confidence in its prin- 
ciples and its destiny ; but a confidence enlightened and qualified by an accurate 
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instinctive perception of the eternal principles of social order. He served it with 
heartiness and independence, with that combination of faith and fear which is wis- 
dom in the affairs of the world, as well as before God. On this account, especially, 
he was qualified to govern it ; for democracy requires two things for its tranquillity 
and its success; it must feel itself to be trusted and yet restrained, and must 
believe alike in the genuine deyotedness and the moral superiority of its leaders 
On these conditions alone can it govern itself while in a process of developement 
and hope to take a place among the durable and glorious forms of human society 
It is the honor of the American people to have, at this period, understood and ac 
cepted these conditions. It is the glory of Washington to have been their interpre 
ter and instrument. 

‘He did the two greatest things which, in politics, man can have the privilege of 
attempting. He maintained, by peace, that independence of his country, which he 
had acquired by war. He founded a free government, in the name of the principles 
of order, and by re-establishing their sway. 

“When he retired from public life, both tasks were accomplished, and he could 
enjoy the result. For, in such high enterprises, the labor which they have cost mat 
ters but little. The sweat of any toil is dried at once on the brow where God places 
such laurels. 

‘He retired voluntarily, and a conqueror. To the very last, his policy had pre 
vailed. If he had wished, he could still have kept the direction of it. His succes- 
sor was one of his most attached friends, one whom he had himself designated. 

Still the epoch was a critical one. He had governed successfully for eight 
years, a long period in a democratic state, and that in its infancy. For some time, 
a policy apposed to his own had been gaining ground. American society seemed 
disposed to make a trial of new paths, more in conformity, perhaps, with its bias 
Perhaps the hour had come for Washington to quit the arena. His successor was 
there overcome. Mr. Adams was succeeded by Mr. Jefferson, the leader of the oppo- 
sition. Since that time, the democratic party has governed the United States. 

“Ts this a good or an evil? Could it be otherwise? Had the government con- 
tinued in the hands of the federal party, would it have done better? Was this pos 
sible? What have been the consequences, to the United States, of the triumph of 
the democratic party? Have they been carried out to the end, or have they only 
begun? What changes have the society and constitution of America undergone 
what have they yet to undergo, under their influence ? 

“These are great questions ; difficult, if I mistake not, for natives to solve, and 
certainly impossible for a foreigner.” 

“Have they been carried out to the end, or have they only begun ?” 
They have not yet even begun. At the very outset the beneficial 
action of the democratic principle in the developement of the na- 
tional character and condition, was to a very great extent neutralized 
in advance by the fatal poison of the paper-money currency which 
Hamilton succeeded in infusing into our system; and all that we 
have effected by our struggles and sufferings of so many years, is 
only partially to recover the ground occupied by us half a century ago 
Washington did not understand the tendency of this policy, and we 
have ample assurance from his writings that he would have been on 
our side of the great controversy had he now been living. We do 
not undertake to answer Mr. Guizot’s questions as to the future ; but 
having once attained this point, and reformed the Federal Government 
back to the true principles of the Constitution, we fearlessly trust 
them to the demonstration of time, 
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CARLYLE’S CHARTISM.* 


Tus is the last work of one of the most extraordinary writers of 
the age, extraordinary both in his merits and defects, in his habits of 
thinking and his modes of expression, in the manner of his appearance 
before the public, and in the singular influence which he exerts over 
a large number of followers. It is but two or three years since Mr. 
Carlyle became known extensively, and from that time to this, his 
reputation as a writer of unusual force and originality has continued 
to increase. In the beginning, his name was familiar only to the few 
who were into the secret of the anonymous contributions to the various 
English periodicals. Some successful translations from German 
books, and one or two masterly articles on the present state and future 
prospects of German literature, brought him into the notice of the poet 
Goéthe, who speaks of him, in the conversations which Eckermann 
has reported, as knowing more of German literature than many of the 
most accomplished Germans themselves, and secured to him, we be- 
lieve, the acquaintance and favor of that great man. As an author by 
name he first arrested attention by the publication in New England 
by some of his friends, in the form of a book, of certain occasional 
essays from Frazer’s Magazine, under the name of Sartor Resartus. 
This was a fantastic but entertaining work, which, as a symbolic 
treatise on the Philosophy of Clothes, gave a criticism of the general 
spirit of the age. It was followed by the publication of the “ French 
Revolution—a history,in three volumes,” and subsequently by four 
volumes of miscellaneous essays, gathered from the different Quarter- 
lies and Monthlies in which they were originally printed. Our readers, 
we presume, are already too well acquainted with these works, to re- 
quire at our hands any account of their contents. 

The work before us is more recent, and relates to subjects of more 
immediate and pressing interest. It purports to be an inquiry into the 
condition of the working people of England, suggested by the late 
movements of the Chartists, and written in perfect independence of 
the political parties which divide that nation. It abounds in all the 
peculiarities, whether merits or defects, which mark his former pro- 
ductions. It has all the abruptness and irregularity of style, all the 
strange involutions of sentences, all the fondness for foreign idioms, 
all the grotesque images, all the unintelligible allusions, all the dark 
inklings, and vague declamations which make his books so hard to 
read, and yet all the originality, the eloquence, the fervor, the force, 
the humor, the picturesque description, the lofty philosophy, and 
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startling boldness both of thought and expression which make them 
withal so pleasant. Some one has said of Kean’s acting, that it was 
reading Shakspeare by lightning. We may say, with no more exagger- 
ation, of most of Carlyle’s writing, that if it is not reading Shakspeare, 
it is looking at a picture gallery, by lightning. We open a book and 
find ourselves in black darkness, groping along in distrustfulness and 
uncertainty ; all at once a flash shoots across the sky, and crowds of 
pictures, some faintly sketched and others boldly and vividly painted, 
stand revealed. Here, we find a delicate but expressive outline by 
Retsch, there, a grand and awful group by Rubens, and scattered 
everywhere, the bold, chaotic, fire and light conglomerations of 
Martin. Carlyle has, therefore, more of robust strength and spasmodic 
vigor than of delicacy or clearness. He is full of point, brilliancy, and 
antithesis, but quite wanting in elegance and simplicity—has more of 
force than of grace—and is rather impressive and touching than con- 
vincing or persuasive: he carries you along by his impetuosity, he 
startles you by his flashes, fills you with a lofty valor, kindles a sort 
of heroic love, awakens purposes of noble and generous action, but 
never, or seldom, starts the unconscious tear by the quiet and sub- 
dued expression of the gentle and the humble. As a critic he is bet- 
ter than as a philosopher; a critic, both sympathetic and severe, 
deeply penetrated by the sufferings of kindred genius, and keenly alive 
to the ludicrous follies of quackery and pretension ; but a philosopher, 
unsatisfactory and obscure, or one of that sort which Coleridge de- 
scribes, to follow whom, is like taking a Chamois hunter for your 
guide, so long as your eye is fixed upon him, he will conduct you 
safely over precipices, pitfalls, and the eternal glaciers, but when your 
eye fails, which it is apt to do from the dizzy height, lets you down head- 
long into the unfathomable abyss. On the whole, it is not too much to 
say of him, what in the third volume of his German Romance he has 
himself said so graphically of his great master and model Jean Paul Rich- 
ter. ‘ They” (his works) “are a tropical wilderness, full of endless tor- 
tuosities ; but with the fairest flowers and the coolest fountains ; now 
over-arching us with high umbrageous gloom, now opening in long 
gorgeous vistas. One wanders through them enjoying their wild gran- 
deur ; and, by degrees, our half contemptuous wonder at the author 
passes into reverence and love. His face was long hid from us ; but 
we see him at length in the firm shape of spiritual manhood; a vast 
and most singular nature, but vindicating his singular nature by the 
force, and beauty, and benignity which pervade it. In fine, we joy- 
fully accept him, for what he is and was meant to be. The graces, 
the polish, the sprightly elegances, which belong to men of lighter 
make, we cannoi look for or demand from him. His movement is 
essentially slow and cumbrous, for he advances not with one faculty 
but a whole mind; with intellect and pathos, and humour and indigna- 
tion, moving on like amighty host, motley, ponderous, irregular, irre- 
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sistible. He is not airy, sparkling, precise, but deep, billowy, vast 
The melody of his nature is not expressed in common note-marks or 
written down by the critical gamut; for it is wild and manifold ; its 
voice is like the voice of cataracts, and the sounding of primeval 
forests. ‘T'o feeble ears it is discord, but to ears that can understand 
it majestic music.” 

But it is not our design to write a criticism upon the genius of Mr. 
Carlyle, or upon the spirit of his writings. We prefer at this time, 
by paraphrase and extract, to furnish our readers with some: idea of 
the contents of his latest publication. ‘“ Chartism” is a short pam- 
phlet in ten chapters, which treat rather rhapsodically of the causes 
of the present condition of the English working classes, and the best 
method of applying a remedy. ‘The names of these chapters are— 
I. Condition of England Question, II. Statistics, If]. New Poor Law, 
IV. Finest Peasantry in the world, V. Rights and Mights, VI. Lais- 
sez-Faire, VII. Not Laissez-Faire, VIII. New Eras, 1X. Parliamen- 
tary Radicalism, X. Impossible. Under these odd-sounding titles 
Mr. Carlyle has managed to present the matter, in all the aspects of 
it which most strongly move his own mind. He begins by stating 
the importance of the question, and the necessity, not only of saying 
but of doing something in so ominous a matter as the general discon- 
tent of the laboring population. When a petition of grievances, so 
large that it must be carted along the streets in wagons, is borne to 
the House of Commons, when more than a million and a half of 
people earnestly demand some action on the part of the government, 
when popular restlessness “breaks out into brickbats, cheap pikes, 
and even sputterings of conflagration,” he thinks it an evidence that 
if something be not speedily done, “something will do itself, and 
that after a fashion that will please nobody.” Itis true, the newspa- 
pers have exclaimed that Chartism is ended, and that a reform minis- 
try have crushed the chimera in the most effectual manner; but, 
though the temporary embodiment of Chartism may have been put 
down, the vital essence of it is not extinct. In one form or another, 
it lives; with a vitality which reform ministries, constabulary forces, 
and rural polices, will not find it so easy to destroy. Chartism is 
nothing more nor less than “the wrong condition or wrong disposi- 
tion of the working classes of England,” and until that condition and 
that disposition are improved, the uneasiness cannot be quelled and 
will not depart. It is idle to execrate it; to call it mad, incendiary, 
nefarious ; to strive to crush it by armed force, or the vindictive pe- 
nalties of law ; the discontent actually exists, and must be dealt with 
as a fact, a most grave, complex, and all-important fact. 

It may be asked, continues the writer, why Parliament has thrown 
no light upon the subject, since its members are expressly appointed 
to inquire and act for the good of the nation; but, he answers, that 
whoever knows anything of Parliaments, knows that they labor sesm~ 
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ingly only for their own sakes, that frivolous questions are their chief 
topics, and that “lumbering along in the deep ruts of common-place,” 
parliaments have no inclination to travel out of the beaten track. As 
the Collective Wisdom of the nation, Parliament has availed the na- 
tion nothing, and, for all purposes connected with the interest of the 
“ sreat dumb toiling class,” might as well not have been. But it is a 
matter which cannot be left to the Collective Folly of the nation. It 
remains, therefore, for each thinking man to solve the problem pre- 
sented by English social existence for himself. ‘ Why are the work- 
ing classes discontented ? what is their condition, economical, moral, 
in their houses, and in their hearts, as it is in reality, and as they 
figure it to themselves to be ? what do they complain of ? what ought 
they and ought they not to complain of ?”—these are the questions. 
In answering the questions, very little aid is to be derived from 
statistics or tables, “ for these,” observes the author, “are like cob- 
webs, like the sieve of the Danjades, beautifully reticulated, orderly 
to look upon, but hold no conclusion.” After all the statistical state- 
ments which have been published in respect to the condition of the 
working classes, one must trust his own eyes as to whether it has ad- 
vanced. Statements of that sort include but a small portion of what 
constitutes the well being of a man. ‘The laborer’s feelings, his at- 
tainments, his social position, his habits, his means of enjoyment, 
and a thousand other things, necessary to be taken into consideration 
in estimating his happiness, cannot be set down in figures. Even 
with the largest amount of wages, his discontent and real misery ma: 
be great ; instead of accumulating he may be sinking money ; day by 
day, drawing nearer to the lowest point of destitution, or strengthen- 
ing habits of unthrift and debauchery. Meanwhile, it requires no 
statistics to show that the government has done little or nothing to 
inform itself in these matters, or to lessen the sum of general discon- 
tent and suffering. ‘To read the reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, one would think that it had done everything, but in reality it 
has done nothing, unless it were to proclaim, what was long since de- 
clared, that “he that will not work shall not eat.” A good principle 
were jt rigidly applied to all classes of society, and not confined 
merely to the manual worker. But there is a higher question—can 
the poor manual worker always find work ? with a willingness to la- 
bor, can he always procure employment? ‘This, Legislation answers 
in the affirmative, but fact too often answers in the negative. Com- 
petition, reduced to its extreme limits by the shoals of half starving 
workmen spawned upon England from the neighboring island, brings 
the English laborer to a state of idleness and misery. Says the 


author, 


‘“‘ There is one fact which Statistic Science has communicated, and most astonish- 
ing one ; the inference from which is pregnant as to this matter. Ireland has neat 
reven millions of working people, the third unit of whom, it appears by Statistic 
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Science, has not for thirty weeks each year as many third-rate potatoes as will suf- 
fice him. It isa fact perhaps the most eloquent that was ever written down in any 
language, at any date of the world’s history. Was change and reformation needed 
in Ireland? Has Ireland been governed and guided in a ‘a wise and loving’ man- 
ner? A government and guidance of white European men which has issued in 
perennial hunger of potatoes to the third man extant—ought to drop a veil over its 
face, and walk out of court under conduct of proper officers ; saying no word; ex- 
pecting now of a surety sentence either to change ordie. All men, we must repeat, 
were made by God, and have immortal souls in them. The Sanspotatoe is of the 
selfsame stuff as the superfinest Lord Lieutenant. Not an individual Sanspotatoe 
human scarecrow but had a life given him out of Heaven, with eternities depend- 
ing on it; for once and no second time. With immensities in him, over him, and 
round him ; with feelings which a Shakspeare’s speech would not utter; with de- 
sires illimitable as the Autocrat’s of all the Russias! Him various thrice-honored 
persons, things and institutions have long been teaching, long been guiding, govern- 
ing: and it is to perpetual scarcity of third-rate potatoes, and to what depends 
thereon, that he has been taught and guided. Figure thyself, O high-minded, clear- 
headed, clean-burnished reader, clapt by enchantment into the torn coat and waste 
hunger-lair of that same root-devouring brother man ! 

‘‘ But the thing we had to state here was our inference from that mournful fact 
of the third Sanspotatoe—coupled with this other well-known fact that the Irish 
speak a partially intelligible dialect of English, and their fare across by steam is 
four-pence sterling! Crowds of miserable Irish darken all our towns. The wild 
Milesian features, looking false ingenuity, restlessness, unreason, misery, and 
mockery, salute you on all highways and byways. The English coachman, as he 
whirls past, lashes the Milesian with his, whip, curses him with his tongue ; the 
Milesian is holding out his hat to beg. He is the sorest evil this country has to 
strive with. In his rags and laughing savagery, he is there to undertake all work 
that can be done by mere strength of hand and back ; for wages that will purchase 
him potatoes. He needs only salt for condiment; he lodges to his mind in any 
pighutch or doghutch, roosts in outhouses; and wears a suit of tatters, the getting 
off and on of which is said to be a difficult operation, transacted only in festivals 
and the hightides of the calender. The Saxon man, if he cannot work on these 
terms, finds no work. He too may be ignorant; but he has not sunk from decent 
manhood to squalid apehood : he cannot continue here. American forests lie un- 
tilled across the ocean ; the uncivilized Irishman, not by his strength but by the 
opposite of strength, drives out the Saxon native, takes possession in his room. 
There abides he, in his squalor and unreason, in his falsity and drunken violence, 
as the ready-made nucleus of degradation and disorder. Whosoever struggles, 
swimming with difficulty, may now find an example how the human being can exist 
not swimming but sunk. Let him sink; he is not the worst of men; not worse 
than this man. We have quarantines against pestilence ; but there is no pestilence 
like that ; and against it what quarantine is possible? It is lamentable to look 
upon. ‘This soil of Britain, these Saxon men have cleared it, made it arable, fertile, 
and a home for them; they and their fathers have done that. Under the sky 
there exists no force of men whom with arms these Saxons would not seize, in their 
grim way, and fling (Heaven’s justice and their Saxon humor aiding them) swiftly into 
the sea. But behold, a force of men armed only with rags, ignorance, and naked- 
ness ; and the Saxon owners, paralyzed by invisible magic of paper forn.ular, have 
to fly far, and hide themselves in Transatlantic forests. ‘Irish repeal?’ ‘ Would 
to God,’ as Dutch William said, ‘ You were King of Ireland, and could take your- 
self and it three thousand miles off,’—there to repeal it ! 

“And yet these poor Celtiberian Irish brothers, what can they help it’ They 
cannot stay at home, and starve. It is just and natural that they come hither as 
a curse tous. Alas, for them too it is not a luxury. It is not a straight or joyful 
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way of avenging their sore wrongs this ; but a most sad circuitous one. Yet away 
it is, and an effectual way. The time has come when the Irish population must 
either be improved a little, or else exterminated. Plausible management, adapted 
to this hollow outcry or to that, will no longer do; it must be management ground- 
ed on sincerity and fact, to which the truth of things will respond—by an actual 
beginning of improvement to these wretched brother-men. In a state of perennial 
ultra-savage famine, in the midst of civilization, they cannot continue. For that 
the Saxon British will ever submit to sink along with them to such a state, we as- 
sume as impossible. There is in these latter, thank God, an ingenuity which is not 
false ; a methodic spirit, of insight, of perseverant well-doing; a rationality and 
veracity which Nature with her truth does no¢ disown ;—withal there is a ‘ Berserkir- 
rage’ in the heart of them, which will prefer all things, including destruction and 
self-destruction, to that. Let no man awaken it, this same Berserkir-rage! Deep- 
hidden it lies, far down in the centre, like genial central-fire, with stratum after 
stratum of arrangement, traditionary method, composed productiveness, all built 
above it, vivified and rendered fertile by it : justice, clearness, silence, perseverance, 
unhasting unresting diligence, hatred of disorder, hatred of injustice, which is the 
worst disorder, characterize this people ; their inward fire we say, as all such fire 
should be, is hidden at the centre. Deep-hidden ; but awakenable, but immeasu- 
rable ;—let no man awaken it! With this strong silent people have the noisy vehe- 
ment Irish now at length got common cause made. Ireland, now for the first time 
in such strange circuitous way, does find itself embarked in the same boat with Eng- 
land, to sail together ; the wretchedness of Ireland, slowly but inevitably, has crept 
over to us, and become our own wretchedness. The Irish population must get it- 
self redressed and saved, for the sake of the English if for nothing else. Alas, that 
it should, on both sides, be poor toiling men that pay the smart for unruly Striguls, 
Henrys, Macdermots, and O’Donoghues! The strong have eaten sour grapes, and 
the teeth of the weak are set on edge. ‘ Curses,’ says the Proverb, ‘ are like chick- 
ens, they return always home.’ ” 

This is the consequence of the injustice of England, who is now 
reaping the bitter fruits of her fifteen generations of wrong-doing. 

It is evident, then, to whoever will look into the matter, that the 
condition of the English laborer approximates more closely to that 
of the Irish brought in competition with him ; and that whatever labor, 
to which strength with little skill will suffice, is to be done, must be 
done at the Irish and not the English price. It is, therefore, not 
difticult te believe that there are in England half a million of hand- 
loom weavers, working fifteen hours a day, and yet unable to procure 
a sufficiency of the coarsest food; or that laborers upon farms, in a 
country of paper-money prices, are working for nine or seven shillings 
per week, and that other laborers, in districts the half of whose hus- 
bandry is cows, taste no milk, and can procure no milk. Nor is the 
suffering confined to the lower classes of workmen, to the unskilled 
millions who have nothing to depend upon but their muscles, and 
who are most likely to be affected by the slightest changes in the de- 
mand for labor. Mr. Carlyle tells us that the best paid laborers are 
those who are most frequently engaged in the popular disturbances. 


“‘ So much can observation altogether unstatistic, looking only at a Drogheda or 
Dublin steamboat, ascertain for itself. Another thing, likewise ascertainable on 
this vast obscure matter, excites a superficial surprise, but only a superficial one : 
That it is the best paid workmen who, by strikes, trades-unions, Chartism, and 
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the like, complain most. No doubt of it! The best-paid workmen are they alone 
that can so complain! How shall he, the handloom weaver, who in the day that is 
passing over him has to find food for the day, strike work? If he strike work, he 
starves within the week. He is past complaint !—The fact itself, however, is one 
which, if we consider it, leads us into still deeper regions of the malady. Wages, 
it would appear, are no index of well-being to the working man: without proper 
wages there can be no well-being: but with them also there may be none. Wages of 
working men differ greatly in different quarters of this country: according to the 
researches or the guess of Mr. Symmons, an intelligent humane inquirer, they vary 
in the ratio of not less than three to one. Cotton-spinners, as we learn, are generally 
well paid, while employed ; their wages, one week with another, wives and children 
all working, amount to sums which, if well laid out, were fully adequate to comfort- 
able living. And yet, alas, there seems little question that reasonable well-being 
is as much a stranger in their households as in any. At the cold hearth of the ever- 
toiling, ever-hungering weaver, dwells at least some equability, fixation as if in pe- 
rennial ice : hope never comes ; but also irregular impatience is absent. Of outward 
things these others have or might have enough, but of all inward things there is the 
fatallest lack. Economy does not exist among them; their trade mow in plethoric 
prosperity, anon extenuated into inanition and ‘Short-time,’ is of the nature of 
gambling ; they live by it like gamblers, now in luxurious superfluity, now in starva- 
tion. Black mutinous discontent devours them; simply the miserablest feeling, 
that can inhabit the heart of man. English commerce, with its world-wide convul- 
sive fluctuations, with its immeasurable Proteus steam-demon, makes all paths 
uncertain for them, all life a bewilderment ; sobriety, steadfastness, peaceable con- 
tinuance, the first blessing of man, are not theirs. 

“Tt is in Glasgow among that class of operatives that ‘ Number 60,’ in his dark 
room, pays down the price of blood. Be it with reason or with unreason, too surely 
they do in verity find the time all out of joint ; this world for them no home, but a 
dingy prison-house, of reckless [unthrift, rebellion, rancor, indignation against them- 
selves and against all men. Is it a green flowery world, with azure everlasting sky 
stretched over it, the work and government of a God; or a murky-simmering 
Tophet, of copperas-fumes, cotton-fuz, gin-riot, wrath and toil, created by a demon 
governed by a Demon? The sum of their wretchedness, merited and unmerited 
welters, huge, dark and baleful, like a Dantean Hell, visible there in the staticts of 
Gin: justly named the most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Principle in our 
times, too indisputable an incarnation; Gin the black throat into which wretched- 
ness of every sort consummating itself by calling on delirium to help it, whirls down ; 
abdication of the power to think or resolve, as too painful now, on the part of men 
whose lot of all others would require thought and resolution ; liquid madness sold at 
ten-pence the quartern, all the products of which are and must be, like its origin, 
mad, miserable, ruinous, and that only! If from this black unluminous unheeded 
inferno, and prison-house of souls in pain, there were to flash up, from time to time, 
some dismal wide-spread glare of Chartism or the like, notable to all, claiming remedy 
from all—are we to regard it as more baleful than the quiet state, or rather as not 
so baleful? Ireland is in chronic atrophy these five centuries; the disease of nobler 
England, identified now with that of Ireland, becomes acute, has crisis, and will 


be cured or kill.” 


But after all it is, perhaps, not so much the actual suffering, inflict- 
ed upon the working classes, which so strongly moves them, as the 
felt injustice of most of the arrangements of society. It is that feel- 
ing of wrong which is more insupportable than even death itself. The 
English people look around them, and find that they are not in that 
position to which they are of right entitled, they find themselves the 
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victims of laws operating unequally, of institutions, made not to pro- 
tect but to oppress them, and with that keen sense of right so deeply 
implanted in the human heart, are for ever protesting against the un- 
natural state to which they have been confined. On this point, the 
subjoined extract is full of meaning : 


“Tt is not what a man outwardly has or wants that constitutes the happiness or 
misery of him. Nakedness, hunger, distress of all kinds, death itself have been 
cheerfully suffered, when the heart was right. It is the feeling of injustice that is 
insupportable to all men. ‘The brutallest black African cannot bear that he should 
be used unjustly. No man can bear it, or ought to bear it. A deeper law than any 
parchment-law whatsoever, a law written direct by the hand of God in the inmost 
being of man, incessantly protests against it. What is injustice? Another name 
for disorder, for unveracity, unreality ; a thing which veracious created Nature 
even because it is not chaos and a waste-whirling baseless phantasm, rejects and 
disowns. It is not the outward pain of injustice ; that, were it even the flaying ot 
the back with knotted scourges, the severing of the head with guillotines, is com- 
paratively a small matter. The real smart is the soul’s pain and stigrua, the hurt in 
flicted on the moral self. The rudest clown must draw himself up “into attitude 
of battle, and resistance to the death, if such be offered him. He cannot live unde: 
it ; his own soul aloud, and all the universe with silent continual beckonings, says it 
cannot be. He must revenge himself; revancher himself, make himself good again 
—that so meum may be mine, éwum thine, and each party standing clear on his own 
basis, order be restored. ‘There is sometning infinitely respectable in this, and we 
may say universally respected ; it is the common stamp of manhood vindicating it 
self in all of us, the basis of whatever is worthy in all of us, and through superficial 
diversities, the same in all. 

‘** As disorder, insane by the nature of it, is the hatefulest of things to man, wh« 
lives by sanity and order, so injustice is the worst evil, some call it the only evil, in 
this world. AJ] men submit to toil, to disappointment, to unhappiness ; it is their 
lot here ; but in all hearts, inextinguishable by sceptic logic, by sorrow, perversion, 
or despair itself, there is a small still voice intimating that it is not the final lot ; 
that wild, waste, incoherent as it looks, a God presides over it; that it is not an 
injustice but a justice. Force itself, the hopelessness of resistance, has doubtless 
a composing effect ;—against inanimate Simooms, and much other infliction of the 
like sort, we have found it suffice to produce complete composure. Yet one would 
say, a permanent injustice even from an Infinite Power would prove unendurable by 
men. If men had lost belief in a God, their only resource against a blind No-God, 
of Necessity and Mechanism, that held them like a hideous World-Stcamengine 
like a hideous Phalaris’ Bull, imprisoned in its own iron belly, would be, with o1 
without hope, revolt. They could, as Novalis says, by a ‘simultaneous universal 
act of suicide,’ depart out of the World-Steamengine ; and end, if not in victory 
yet in invincibility, and unsubduable protest that such World-Steamengine was a 
failure and a stupidity.” 


It is this injustice, or rather this infidelity to nature and truth, which 
forms the single intolerable evil of the English people, and which 
causes their sense of it to manifest itself in wild revolts and conflagra- 
tions. It has expelled from their breasts their customary loyal 


obedience to those placed above them ; it has superinduced a decay of 
religious faith, and filled them with a virulent revengeful humor against 
their upper classes. ‘Their conviction is hourly growing deeper that 
they are unfairly dealt with, and that their position in society is de- 
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termined not by right but by necessity and force. ‘I'he unquiet bitter 
feeling which is spreading among them is the same which a few 
years back gave birth to that frightful explosion of all the social ele- 
ments, the French Revolution. With whatever horror we regard that 
event, says our author, it has come to be granted that there were 
many meanings in it, but this meaning as the ground of all; that it 
was the revolt of the oppressed lower classes against the oppressing 
or neglecting upper classes; noi a French revolt only; but a Euro- 
pean revolt, full of stern monition to all European nations. ‘“ ‘These 
Chartisms,” he adds, “ Radicalisms, Reform Bill, Tithe Bill, and in- 
finite other discrepancy, and acrid argument and jargon that there is 
yet to be, are our French Revolution. God grant, that we with our 
better methods may be able to transact it with argument alone.” 


‘‘ The French Revolution, now that we have sufficiently execrated its horrors and 
crimes, is found to have had withal a great meaning in it. As indeed, what great 
thing ever happened in this world, a world understood always to be made and 
governed by a Providence and Wisdom, not by an Unwisdom, without meaning 
somewhat? It was a tolerably audible voice of proclamation, and universal oyez ; 
to all people, this of three-and-twenty years’ close fighting, sieging, conflagrating, 
with a million or two of men shot dead: the world ought to know by this time that 
it was verily meant in earnest, that same phenomenon, and had its own reasons for 
appearing there! Which, accordingly, the world begins nowtodo. The French 
Revolution is seen, or begins everywhere to be seen, ‘as the crowning phenomenon 
of our modern time ;’ ‘the imevitable stern end of much; the fearful, but also 
wonderful, indispensable and sternly beneficent beginning of much.’ He who would 
understand the struggling convulsive unrest of European society, in any and every 
country, at this day, may read it in broad glaring lines there, in that the most con- 
vulsive phenomenon of the last thousand years. Europe lay pining, obstructed, 
moribund ; quack-ridden, hag-ridden—is there a hag, or spectre of the Pit, so bale- 
ful, hideous as your accredited quack, were he never so close-shaven, mild-spoken, 
plausible to himself and others ? 
whatsoever. Speciosity in all departments usurps the place of reality, thrusts re- 
ality away ; instead of performance, there is appearance of performance. The quack 
is a falsehood incarnate ; and speaks, and makes, and does mere falsehoods, which 
Nature with her veracity has to disown. As chief priest, as chief governor, he 
stands there, entrusted with much. The husbandman of ‘ Time’s Seedfield ;’ he is 
the world’s hired sower, hired and solemnly appointed to sow the kind true earth 
with wheat this year, that next year all men may have bread. He, miserable mor- 
tal, deceiving and self-deceiving, sows it, as we said, not with corn but with chaff ; 


Quack-ridden ; in that one word lies all misery 


the world nothing doubting, harrows it in, pays him his wages, dismisses him with 
blessing, and—next year there has no corn sprung. Nature has disowned the chaff, 
declined growing chaff, and behold now there is no bread! It becomes necessary, 
in sch case, to do several things ; not soft things some of them, but hard.” 


These are the fearful processes, the author proceeds to argue, by 
which man establishes not so much his rights as his mights. What is 
meant by this distinction, we may observe by the way, passes our 
understanding. It occurs in his history of the French Revolution, as 
well as in this work, but the precise force of it we have not been able 
to ascertain. ‘I'hat he does not deny the doctrine of human rights is 
evident from all his writings, though he says they are little worth as- 
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certaining in comparison with the mights of man, that they vary not a 
little according to place and time, that they depend very much upon 
what a mans convictions of them are, and that the “accurate final 
rights of man lie in the far depths of the ideal.” Of all which we 
have not the remotest conception. He adds: 


“And yet that there is verily a ‘rights of man’ let no mortal doubt. An ideal 
of right does dwell in all men, in all arrangements, pactions and procedures of men : 
it is to this ideal of right, more and more developing itself as it is more and more 
approximated to, that human society for ever tends and struggles. We say also 
that any given thing either is unjust or else just ; however obscure the arguings and 
strugglings on it be, the thing is itself in there as it lies, infallibly enough, is the 
one or the other. To which let us add only this, last article of faith, the alpha and 
omega of all faith among men, That nothing which is unjust can hope to continue in 
this world. A faith true in all times, more or less forgotten in most, but altogether 
frightfully brought to remembrance again in ours! Lyons fusilladings, Nantes 
noyadings, reigns of terror, and such other universal battle-thunder and explosion ; 
these, if we will understand them, were but a new irrefragable preaching abroad of 
that. It would appear that Speciosities which are not realities cannot any longer 
inhabit this world. It would appear that the unjust thing has no friend in the 
Heaven, and a majority against it on the earth; nay, that i¢ has at bottom all men 
for its enemies ; that it may take shelter in this fallacy and then in that, but will be 
hunted from fallacy to fallacy till it find no fallacy to shelter in any more, but must 
march and go elsewhither ;—that, in a word, it ought to prepare incessantly for 
decent departure, before indecent departure, ignominious drumming out, nay, savage 
smiting out and burning out, overtake it! Alas, was that such new tidings? Is it 
not from of old indubitable, that untruth, injustice which is but acted untruth, has 
no power to continue in this true universe of ours? The tidings was world-old, or 
older, as old as the Fall of Lucifer: and yet in that epoch unhappily it was new 
tidings, unexpected, incredible ; and there had to be such earthquakes and shakings 
of the nations befure it could be listened to, and laid to heart even slightly! Let us 
lay it to heart, let us know it well, that new shakings be not needed. Known and 
Jaid to heart it must everywhere be, beforce peace can pretend tocome. This seems 
to us the secret of our convulsed era; this which is so easily written, which is and 
has been and will be so hard to bring to pass. All true men, high and low, each in 
his sphere, are consciously or unconsciously bringing it to pass; all false and half- 
true men are fruitlessly spending themselves to hinder it from coming to pass.”’ 


In these extracts our readers are furnished with Mr. Carlyle’s view 
of the nature of the complaints of the English people, with glimpses 
as to their causes, and the probability of their leading to terrible revo- 
lutions. Inthe remaining portion of the book, he sets about consider- 
ing in the same immethodical but impressive manner the remedies for 
such deep-seated and wide-spread discontent. His first inference 
from all the facts, is that the doctrine of Laissez-Faire, or let alone 
is no longer of possible application in England ; that the working 
classes cannot get on without actual government—that the church 
and the aristocracy must teach and guide them, since democracy, to 
which all things seem to be tending more or less rapidly, is the mere 
abdication of government, which will not do, as matters now are, with 
the abused, ignorant and tumultuous populace. Lest we may be sup- 
posed to have mistaken Mr. Carlyle in the utterance of these extra- 
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ordinary opinions, we shall give his own words. ‘“ One inference,” 
says he, “ inclusive of all, shall content us here; that Laissez-Faire 
has as good as done its partin a great many provinces, that in the 
province of the working classes, Laissez-Faire having passed its 
new poor law, has reached the suicidal point, and now, as felo de se 
lies dying there, in torch-light meetings and such like.” Again, speak- 
ing of democracy, he observes, that in “ what is called self-govern- 
ment of the multitude by the multitude, can be no finality ; that with 
the completest winning of democracy is nothing won, except empti- 
ness and the free chance to win. Democracy is, by the nature of it, 
a self-cancelling business, and gives in the long run a net result of 
zero.” “ Democracy never yet, that we heard of, was able to accom- 
plish much work beyond that same cancelling of itself.” ‘“ Democra- 
cy, take it where you will, in our Europe is found but as a regulated 
method of rebellion and abrogation ; it abrogates the old arrangement 
of things, and leaves, as we say, zero and vacuity for the institution 
of a new arrangement. It is the consummation of no-government 
and Laissez-Faire. Not towards the impossibility, self-government 
of a multitude by a multitude ; but towards some possibility, govern- 
ment by the wisest, does bewildered Europe struggle. ‘The blessed- 
est possibility, not misgovernment, not Laissez-Faire, but veritable 
government. Cannot we discern too, across all democratic turbu- 
lence, clattering of ballot-boxes and infinite sorrowful jangle, needful 
or not, that this at bottom is the wish and prayer of all human hearts, 
everywhere and at all times: ‘Give me a leader; a true leader, not 
a false sham-leader ; a true leader, that he may guide me on the true 
way, that I may be loyal to him, that I may swear fealty to him and 
follow him, and feel that it is well with me" ” 

Reserving to another place the remarks which readily suggest 
themselves on this topic, we proceed to give what the author thinks 
should be done in the premises. His great complaint is that England, 
with a church richly endowed, well appointed with the means of in- 
struction, old, venerable, wealthy, and conspicuous in its professions 
of attachment to the spiritual and moral welfare of mankind ; with an 
aristocracy abounding in commercial and landed wealth, enlightened, 
refined, powerful, secure in its place, controlling the law-making and 
the law-administering functions of the nation ; with every inducement 
to a career of active benevolence, and every facility in its execution ; 
has turned a deaf ear to the cries of the great toiling mass, “ crying 
with inarticulate cries as of a dumb creature in rage or pain.” Not 
even as in the old feudal days have the nobility discharged their du- 
ties towards the dependent lower classes. ‘Then there was some 
bond of union between the two, some reciprocity of feeling, some 
mutual acts of kindness, and something like a recognition of their re- 
spective duties and rights. But now there is neither guidance on the 
one hand, nor submission on the other, but contempt supplanting friend- 
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liness, and jealousy and hatred succeeding to feelings of loyalty and 
love. A petition is ascending constantly from the depths of society, 
‘ Guide us, govern us, we are mad and miserable,’ but no ear is turned, 
and no hand is moved by the frivolous and superficial nobility, 
who have the wish without the ability to govern. What they should 
do, Mr. Carlyle, in answer to the supposed inquiry of the practical 
man, declares : 

“‘ To the practical man, therefore, we will repeat that he has, as the first thing he 
can ‘do,’ to gird himsef up for actual doing ; to know well that he is either there to 
do, or not there at all. Once rightly girded up, how many things will present them- 
selves as doable which now are not attemptible! Two things, great things, dwell 
for the last ten years, in all thinking heads in England; and are hovering, of late, 
even on the tongues of not a few. With a word on each of these, we will dismiss 
the practical man, and right gladly take ourselves into obscurity and silence again. 
universal education is the first great thing we mean; general emigration is the 
second. 

“Who would suppose that education were a thing which had to be advocated on 
the ground of local expediency, or indeed on any ground? As if it stood not o 
the basis of everlasting duty, as a prime necessity of man. Itis a thing that should 
need no advocating ; much as it does actually need. To impart the gift of thinking 
to those who cannot think, and yet who could in that case think ; this, one would 
imagine, was the first function a government had to set about discharging. Were it 
not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, the inhabitants living all mu- 
tilated in their limbs, each strong man with his right-arm lamed? How much 
crueller to find the strong soul, with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct so that it 
sees not! Light has come into the world, but to this poor peasant it come in vain. 
For six thousand years the Sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have been devising, 
doing, discovering ; in mysterious infinite indissoluble communion, warring, a little 
band of brothers, against the great black empire of Necessity and Night ; they have 
accomplished such a conquest and conquests : and to this man it is all as if it had 
not been. The four and twenty letters of the alphabet are still Runic enigmas to 
him. He passes by on the other side: and that great Spiritual Kingdom, the toil- 
won conquest of his own brothers, all that his brothers have conquered, is a thing 
non-extant for him. An invisible empire ; he knows it not, suspects it not. And 
is it not his withal ; the conquest of his own brothers, the lawfully acquired posses- 
sion of all men? Baleful enchantment lies over him, from generation to generation ; 
he knows not that such an empire is his, that such an empire is at all. O, what 
are bills of rights, emancipations of black slaves into black apprentices, lawsuits in 
chancery for some short usufruct of a bit of land! The grand ‘seedfield of Time’ 
is this man’s, and you give it him not. Time’s seedfield, which includes the earth 
and all her seedfields and pearl-oceans, nay, her sowers too and pearl-divers, all that 
was wise and heroic and victorious here below; of which the Earth’s centuries are 


but as furrows, for it stretches forth from the beginning onward even unto this 
' 


day ! 
‘My inheritance, how lordly wide and fair ; 
Time is my fair seedfield, to Time I’m heir '’ 


Heavier wrong is not done underthe sun. It lasts from year to year, from century 
to century ; the blinded sire slaves himself out, and leaves a blinded son; and men, 
made in the image of God, continue as two-legged beasts of labor ;—and in the 
largest empire of the world, it is a debate whether a small fraction of the revenue 
of one day (£30,000, it is but that) shall, after thirteen centuries, be laid out on it, 
or not laid out on it. Have we governors, have we teachers; have we had a 
church these thirteen hundred years? What is an overseer of souls, an arch- 
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overseer, Archiepiscopus? Is he something? If so, let him lay his hand on his 
heart, and say what thing ! 
* * a 7 * * * 

“But now we have to speak of the second great thing: Emigration. It was said 
above, all new epochs, so convulsed and tumultuous to look upon, are ‘ expansions,” 
mcrease of faculty not yet organized. It is eminently true of the confusions of this 
time of ours. Disorganic Manchester afflicts us with its Chartisms; yet is not 
spinning of clothes for the naked intrinsically a most blessed thing! Manchester 
once organic will bless and not afflict. The confusions, if we would understand 
them, are at bottom mere increase which we know not yet how to manage; ‘new 
wealth which ‘the old coffers will not hold.’ How true is this, above all, of the 
strange phenomenon called ‘over-population!’ Over-population is the grand ano- 
maly, which is bringing all other anomalies to a crisis. Now once more, as at the 
end of the Roman Empire, a most confused epoch and yet one of the greatest, the 
Teutonic countries find themselves too full. On a certain western rim of our small 
Europe, there are more men than were expected. Heaped up against the western 
shore there, and for a couple of hundred miles inward, the ‘tide of population’ 
swells too high, and confuses itself somewhat! Over-population? And yet, if this 
small western rim of Europe is overpeopled, does not everywhere else a whole va- 
cant earth, as it were, call to us, Come till me, come and reap me! Can it be an 
evil that in an earth such as ours there should be new men? Considered as mer- 
cantile commodities, as working machines, is there in Birmingham or out of it a 
machine of such value? ‘Good heavens! a white European man, standing on 
his two legs, with his two five-fingered hands at his shackle-bones, and miraculous 
head on his shoulders, is worth something considerable, one would say!’ The 
stupid black African man brings money in the market; the much stupider four- 
footed horse brings money :—it is we that have not yet learned the art of managing 
our white European man! 

“The controversies on Malthus and the ‘ Population Principle,’ ‘Preventive 
check,’ and so forth, with which the public ear has been deafened for a long while, 
are indeed sufficiently mournful. Dreary, stolid, dismal, without hope for this world 
or the next, is all that of the preventive check and the denial of the preventive 
check. Anti-Malthusians quoting their Bible against palpable facts, are not a plea- 
sant spectacle. On the other hand, how often have we read in Malthusian bene- 
factors of the species : ‘ The working people have their condition in their own hands ; 
let them diminish the supply of laborers, and of course the demand and the remu- 
neration will increase!’ Yes, let them diminish the supply: but who are they? 
They are twenty-four millions of human individuals scattered over a hundred and 
eighteen thousand square miles of space and more ; weaving, delving, hammering, 
joinering ; each unknown to his neighbor; each distinct within his own skin. 
They are not a kind of character that can take a resolution, and act on it very readily. 
Smart Sally in our alley proves all-too fascinating to brisk Tom in yours: can Tom 
be called on to make pause, and calculate the demand for labor in the British Em- 
pire first? Nay, if Tom did renounce his highest blessedness of life, and struggle 
and conquer like a Saint Francis of Assisi, what would it profit him or ust Seven 
millions of the finest peasantry do not renounce, but proceed all the more briskly ; 
and with blue-visaged Hibernians instead of fair Saxon Tomsons and Sallysons, the 
latter end of that country is worse than the beginning. O, wonderful Malthusian 
prophets! Milleniums are undoubtedly coming, must come one way or the other ; 
but will it be, think you, by twenty millions of working people simultaneously strik- 
ing work in that department ; passing, in universal trades-union, a resolution not to 
beget any more till the labor-market become satisfactory’? By day and night! 
they were indeed irresistible so; not to be compelled by law or war; might make 
their own terms with the richer classes, and defy the world ! 

‘‘ A shade more rational is that of those other benefactors of the species, who 
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counsel that in each parish, in some central locality, instead of the parish clergy- 
man, there might be established some Parish Exterminator; or say a Reservoir of 
Arsenic, kept up at the public expense, free to all parishioners ; for which church 
the rates probably would not be grudged. Ah, it is bitter jesting on sucha subject. 
One’s heart is sick to look at the dreary chaos, and valley of Jehosaphat, scattered 
with the limbs and souls of one’s fellow-men ; and no divine voice, only creaking of 
hungry vultures, inarticulate bodeful ravens, horn-eyed parrots that do articulate, 
proclaiming, Let these bones live !—Dante’s Divina Commedia is called the mourn- 
fullest of books: transcendent mistemper of the noblest soul ; utterance of a bound 

less, godlike, unspeakable, implacable sorrow and protest against the world. But 
in Holywell-street, not long ago, we bought, for three-pence, a book still mourn- 
fuller: the Pamphlet of one “* Marcus,” whom his poor Chartist editor and repub- 
lisher calls the “Demon Author.” This Marcus Pamphlet was the book alluded to 
by Stephens, the Preacher Chartist, in one of his harangues: It proves to be no 
fable that such a book existed ; here it lies, ‘ Printed by John Hill, Black-horse 
Court, Fleet-street, and now reprinted for the instruction of the laborer, by Wil- 
liam Dugdale, Holywell-street, Strand,’ the exasperated Chartist editor who sell it 
you for three-pence. We have read Marcus; but his sorrow is not divine. We 
hoped he would turn out to have been in sport: ah, no, it is grim earnest with him; 
grim as very death. Marcus is not a demon author at all: he is a benefactor of 
the species in his own kind ; has looked intensely on the world’s woes, from a 
Benthamee Malthusian watchtower, under a Heaven dead as iron; and does now, 
with much longwindedness, in a drawling snuffling, circuitous, extremely dull, yet 
at bottom handfast and positive manner, recommend that all children of working 
people, after the third, be disposed of by ‘painless extinction.” Charcoal-vapor 
and other methods exist. The mothers would consent, might be made to consent. 
Three children might be left living; or perhaps, for Marcus's calculations are not 
yet perfect, two and a half. There might be “ beautiful cemeteries with colonnades 
and flower-pots,’ in which the patriot infanticide matrons might delight to take their 
evening walk of contemplation ; and reflect what patriotesses they were, what a 
cheerful flowery world it was. Such is the scheme of Marcus; this is what he, 
for his share, could devise to heal the world’s woes. A benefactor of the species, 
clearly recognisable as such; the saddest scientific mortal we have ever in this 
world fallen in with ; sadder even than poetic Dante. His is a no-godlike sorrow ; 
sadder than the godlike. The Chartist editor, dull as he, calls him demon author, 
and a man set on by the Poor-Law Commissioners. What a black, godless, waste- 
struggling world, in this once merry England of ours, do such pamphlets and such 
editors betoken! Laissez-Faire and Malthus, Malthus and Laissez-Faire ; ought not 
these two at length to part company? Might we not hope that both of them has as 
good as delivered their message now, and were about to go their ways * 

“For all this of the ‘painless extinction,’ and the rest, is in a world where 
Canadian forests stand unfelled, boundless plains and prairies unbroken with the 
plough ; on the west and on the east, green desert spaces never yet made white 
with corn; and to the overcrowded little western nook of Europe, our terrestrial 
planet, nine-tenths of it yet vacant or tenanted by nomades, is still crying, Come 
and till me, come and reap me! And in an England with wealth, and means for 
moving, such as no nation ever before had. With ships; with war-ships rotting 
idle, which, but bidden move and not rot, might bridge all oceans. With trained 
men, educated to pen and practice, to administer and act; briefless barristers, 
chargeless clergy, taskless scholars, languishing in all court-houses, hiding in ob- 


scure garrets, besieging all ante-chambers, in passionate want of simply one thing 
work ;—with as many half-pay officers of both services wearing themselves down 
in wretched tedium, as might lead an Emigrant host larger than Xerxes’ was ! 
Laissez-Faire and Malthus positively must part company. Is it not as if this swell- 


ing, simmering, never-resting Europe of ours stood once more on the verge ef an 
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expansion without parallel; struggling, struggling like a mighty tree again about te 
burst in the embrace of summer, and shoot forth broad frondent boughs which would 
fill the whole earth! A disease; but the noblest of all—as of her who is in pain 


and sore travail, but travails that she may be a mother, and say, Behold, there is a 


new man born ! 


“ True, thou Gold-Hofrath,’ exclaims an eloquent satirical German of our acquain- 
tance, in that strange book of his,* ‘ True, thou Gold-Hofrath ; too crowded indeed ! 
Meanwhile what portion of this incensiderable 'Terraqeous Globe have ye actually 
tilled and delved, till it will grow no more? How thick stands your pepulation in 
the Pampas and Savannas of America ; round ancient Carthage, and in the interior 
of Africa; on both slopes of the Altaie chain, in the central platform of Asia; in 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim ‘Tartary, the Currah of Kildare? One man, in one 
year, as I have understood it, if you lend him earth, will feed himself and nine others. 
Alas, where now are the Hengsts and Alarics of our still glowing, still expanding 
Europe ; who, when their home is now grown too narrow, will enlist and, like 
firepillars, guide onwards those superfluous masses of indomitable living valor ; 
equipped, not now with the battle-axe and war-charriot, but with the steam-engine 
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and ploughshare ? Where are they '—Preserving their Game 


Such are Mr. Carlyle’s specifics for the disease. Our extracts 
have already extended to such a length as to preclude the comments 
which, in the outset, we designed to make upon the pregnant text 
which he has furnished. We cannot, however, refrain from express- 
ing the opinion, that with his manner of executing it we are in some 
respects dissatisfied. It is not the book we could have wished to see, 
nor was Mr Carlyle the man, with his peculiar structure of intellect, 
vigorous and brilliant as it is, to grapple with so delicate, so compre- 
hensive, and so momentous a subject. There are many stirring pas- 
sages, many moving appeals, many bold and striking pictures in his 
book, but an entire want of those direct truths and practical sugges- 
tions, which the circumstances required, and which alone could be of 
any avail to the immense multitude immediately interested in the dis- 
cussion of the question. Both in his descriptions of the actual condi- 
tion of the British people, and in his recommendation of a remedy, 
there is an indefiniteness and vague generalizing which leave the 
mind altogether unsatisfied. We are given to understand that there 
is a great wrong pervading society, presaging some terrible convul- 
sion, that it may possibly be meliorated by education and emigration, 
but as to the exact cause of the wrong, or as to the precise mode of 
bringing about the remedy, we are vouchsafed not a word. ‘This is 
the more to be regretted, because it relates to those points on which 
especially we desire to be informed. We could have wished that 
the author had been more specific and detailed in his account of the 
operation of unjust laws, oppressive institutions, unequal social ar- 
rangements, and of the influence of a government pervaded in all its 
departments by a rank spirit of despotism. Above all, we could 
have wished, that he had more correctly interpreted that vast popular 
movement which he describes, and which is of such fearful import to 
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the present peace and security of European society. It is not the 
mere wail of a poor dumb creature, ‘to be governed,’ but the first faint 
moving of myriads of enslaved and debased human spirits, in the pre- 
paratory struggle of a thorough and universal emancipation. 

There are, nevertheless, several truths to be gathered from this 
work which, in their connexion, it is important to note. They have 
a deep significance to us who watch with almost painful anxiety the 
labors and throes of the people of the old world. Four things espe- 
cially are to be remarked of this social phenomenon of Chartism, 
which at once develope the nature of it, and show in what alternatives 
it must end. First, there is a radical and wide spread discontent 
pervading the mass of the British people; second, this discontent 
arises from no transient cause of uneasiness, but from a permanent 
knowledge that they are unjustly used ; third, the privileged orders, 
affecting a disregard of it, are taking no care to assuage it; and 
fourth, the disaffected look for relief, either to an instant reform or to a 
revolution. Can any doubt, then, that this is a righteous movement, 
which must result, sooner or later, but inevitably result, in success ” 
It is just in its causes, noble in its objects ; and certain in its ultimate 
triumph, because impelled by that instinct of self-government, which 
from the beginning of the English nation, and now in all the nations 
of Europe, has been and is the occasion and precursor of social and 
political advancement. Our sympathies are throughout with the Char- 
tists. As men, we sympathize with them, because they have been 
grossly wronged, and we are accustomed to let the friendly feelings 
of our hearts go forth freely toward all who are oppressed. As 
Americans, we sympathize with them, because they are struggling for 
those blessings of civil liberty to which we ourselves owe all our happi- 
ness and elevation. As Christians, we sympathize with them, because 
they would rid themselves of those political disabilities which hinder 
the free growth and developement of their spiritual nature. If all 
that they claim were granted they would still be far, very far from 
even that degree of political illumination which we have attained, and 
very far, too, from the true social position of man. What they pro- 
pose is but a single step in the direction of a salutary reform. It is 
only a continuation of that spirit of change and progress, which, from 
the days that the barons wrested Magna Charta from King John, to 
the present day, has been working itself deeper into the structure of 
English society, and which cannot rest until mountains of abuses are 
heaved from the giant energies of the people. When we look into 
the magnitude and number of those abuses, our surprise is, not that 
the people are dissatisfied, but that they did not long since bury them, 
even if it were among the ruins of the state. Turn in what direction 
we may, some foul, glaring, monstrous perversion of justice and truth 
meets us—some departure from the legitimate functions of govern- 
ment, some organization for crushing the will of the many, before the 
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pride or caprice of the few, some apparatus for chaining, tasking, and 
exhausting the substance of the over-labored and half-fed working- 
man. We find a court which from its earliest history has been the 
nest of craft, corruption, and cruelty ; a nobility, either rapacious and 
heartless, or superficial and pretending ; a church whose lawns and 
garments are but the sacred coverings of hypocrisy; a middling class 
which apes the manners and panders to the depravity of the aristo- 
cracy ; anda system of law, engrafting often the fraud of modern refine- 
ment upon the injustice of ancient barbarism. The whole is a power of 
evil, combined to hang burdens upon the limbs and bind chains about the 
necks of the poor. It is a fell and rapacious coalition, without sympathy, 
withoutnobleness of feeling, scarcely comprehending the most elemen- 
tary social duties, and utterly impervious to all the finer convictions 
which bind man to man. Neither monarch, lords, nor commons, noryet 
the church, nor that extensive class to be found in every nation, the class 
of the would-be greater, care one jot for the elevation, the dignity, or the 
worth of that vast aggrevate which makes the mass of the people. 
They have other objects to look after, and other relations to care for. 
They are in the midst of a tug and strife for wealth, honor, office, 
fashion, and the ten thousand petty affairs which absorb the attention 
of the more heartless dwellers upon earth. ‘They have no time to 
listen to the complaints of others, to ameliorate their condition, or guide 
the destinies of a revolution. It is on this account that if any good is 
done to the multitude they must do it for themselves. The shaping 
of their destiny is in their own hands. ‘Too long already have they 
cried to the deaf unheeding upper classes. They have said, we are 
cold, and their merciless task-masters, for warmth, have cast them 
into prisons. ‘hey have said, we are hungry, and they have been an- 
swered, eat the dirt. They have said, we are athirst, and they 
have been told to drink of the standing pool. They have said, we 
are weary and diseased, and they have been driven to the hulks, or 
shut up like wild beasts. Is there anything for them to hope from 
the compassion of those who have no justice? Are they to cry for 
mercy when all they want is right? Are they longer to beseech a 
body against the flinty casements of whose hearts they have ham- 
mered in vain for years ? 

That there is any other resort for these poor Chartists than the ap- 
peal to arms, it would take a long argument to prove. That they might, 
under certain circumstances, be better men, that they might become 
imbued with principles of peace, that they might rely for success upon 
moral means, is true, but that in their present state of degradation and 
suffering they will bethink themselves of refined notions of right, is 
not true, nor is it proper to withold our sympathy from those who 


struggle for a good end, even if they struggle madly. The time for 
deliberation with most of the Chartists is passed. It is only left for 
them to act. This is the consciousness which weighs upon every 
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breast. To desist is death, and to go on is death, and few there 
be who would not prefer the death by violence, assuaged by the sense 
that it was provoked in a noble endeavor, to the death by starvation 
accompanied by the horrid thought that it proceeded from supineness, 
or cowardice taking the form of prudence. 


THE MINERAL LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


No nation is, or ever was, situated as regards its public domain, as 
the United States have been, and now are. The richest Crown Lands 
of Europe are utterly insignificant, when compared to the vast terri- 
tory which has been purchased, and yet remains to be purchased, of 
the receding and unfortunate Indians. We reckon its extent not by 
millions, but by hundreds or thousands of millions of acres. It em- 
braces whole provinces—half a continent. Had these lands fallen into 
the power of a monarch, instead of becoming the property of a nation, 
he might, with his limitless wealth, have subjugated the world. As it 
is, the responsibility of this Union to itself, to posterity, in the manage- 
ment and disposition of this rich national heritage, is great indeed. 

Accordingly we find, that the subject of the Public Lands, and the 
various questions therewith connected—their price, their ownership, 
their settlement, their distribution—have, ut all times since the birth 
of our Republic, engrossed much of the time of Congress, and of the 
thoughts of the people. 

But one portion of this important subject has obtained, as yet, little 
attention. ‘The lands have been regularly surveyed, and have been put 
up for sale ; at first at auction, so that the most valuable tracts might 
command, under fair competition, a corresponding price ; and the rest 
offered to the people at a rate so low, that a single year’s saving of 
an industrious and economical mechanic may place him in possession 
of a farm and homestead, such as a lifetime of toil might fail, in older 
countries, to obtain for him. It has been the custom, previously to 
these public sales, to make certain reservations, chiefly of tracts 
containing salines; occasionally of lands containing, or rather sup- 
posed to contain, valuable mineral deposites. But this has been done 
pretty much at hap-hazard—usually from the reports and recommen- 
dations of the United States Surveyors; and they, not being gene- 
rally practical geologists, or competent judges of mineral appearances, 


* Report of a Geological Exploration of part of Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois, 
made under instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
by David Dale Owen, M. D., Principal Agent to explore the Mineral Lands of the 
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nor indeed having the time or opportunity, ever if they had possessed 
the science, necessary to detect and report the mineral value of the 
lands they surveyed, were not able to supply to the general land 
office any trustworthy data, whereupon to found a judicious system of 
mineral reservations. 

This hitherto neglected subject appears to have attracted the atten- 
tion of Congress during its session of 1838—9. A resolution was 
passed, calling upon the President to “ cause to be prepared and pre- 
sented to the next Congress, at an early day, a plan for the sale of 
the Public Mineral Lands, having reference as well to the amount of 
revenue to be derived from them and their value as public property, 
as to the equitable claims of individuals ;” and the President was 
further requested, by the same resolution, to “ communicate to Con- 
gress all the information in possession of the Treasury Department 
relative to the location, value, productiveness, and occupancy of these 
lands ;” and also to “ cause such further information to be collected, 
and surveys to be made, as may be necessary for these purposes.” 

In accordance with the last clause of the above resolution, Dr. 
Daviv Date Owen, of Indiana, who, for two years previously, had 
received the appointment, and performed the duties, of Geologist of 
that State, was appointed “ principal agent to explore the Mineral 
Lands of the United States,” and was instructed to proceed to Iowa, 
and undertake an exploration of about eleven thousand square miles of 
territory, lying in nearly equal portions on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi River, between latitude forty-one and forty-three degrees ; 
commencing at the mouth of Rock River, and extending thence north 
upwards of a hundred miles, to the Wisconsin River, which discharges 
itself into the Mississippi immediately below Prairie du Chien. This 
tract of country nearly equals in extent the State of Maryland. 

The result of the exploration is embodied in the report of Dr. 
Owen, a review of which forms the subject of the present article. 

We have risen from the perusal of that report, strongly impressed 
as well by the industry and labor which it exhibits as by the scien- 
tific manner of its execution, and the popular style in which it is 
written. This, with its great value in other respects, will give it a 
high rank in the literature of the science of which it treats, and will 
secure to its author an enviable reputation. 

And we were yet more greatly struck by the evidence it lays 
open, of the inestimable mines of wealth, hitherto hidden and unex- 
plored, which the public domain of the United States contains within 
its confines. 

Of the nature and extent of the duty required of Dr. Owen, and of 
the manner in which he proceeded to execute it, an idea may be 
formed by perusing the following extract from his introductory letter 
to the Commissioner of the Land Office, prefixed to the report. We 
believe that a task of similar character, and as comprehensive, was 
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never, in the whole history of geology, executed in the same space 
of time before. After recapitulating the substance of his instructions, 
which reached him at his residence in Indiana on the 17th of 
August, 1839, and which required him to complete his survey, “ before 
the approaching winter should set in,” and to “note carefully the 
result of the examinations of the mineral appearances of each tract of 
land, its situation in the section, how occupied, and such facts as will 
serve to convey an idea of its value and productiveness,” also to re- 
port to the General Land Office and to the Register lists of all such 
lands, from time to time, as fast as he should have completed the ex- 
aminations of, say from ten to fifteen townships, sufficiently to enable 
him to certify to the fact, that they do not contain lead, mineral, or 
salines.” Dr. Owen says: 


“ After duly weighing the nature of my instructions, estimating the extent of 
country to be examined, considering the wild unsettled character of a portion of it, 
and the scanty accommodations it could afford to a numerous party, (which rendered 
necessary a carefully calculated system of purveyance,) and ascertaining that the 
winter in that northern region commonly sets in with severity from the 10th to the 
middle of November, my first impression was, that the duty required of me was 
impracticable of completion within the given time, even with the liberal permission 
with regard to force accorded to me in my instructions. But on a more careful 
review of the means thus placed at my disposal, I finally arrived at the conclusion, 
that by using diligent exertion, assuming much responsibility, and incurring an ex- 
pense which I was aware the Department might possibly not have anticipated, I 
might, in strict accordance with my instructions, if favored by the weather and in 
other respects, succeed in completing the exploration in the required time. 

“‘] therefore immediately commenced engaging sub-agents and assistants, and 
proceeded to St. Louis. There (at my own expense, to be repaid to me out of the 
per diem of the men employed) I laid in about three thousand dollars worth of pro 
visions and camp furniture, including tents, which I caused to be made for the 
accommodation of the whole expedition ; and in one month from the day on which 
I received my commission and instructions, I had reached the mouth of Rock River, 
engaged one hundred and thirty-nine sub-agents and assistants, instructed my sub- 
agents in such elementary principles of geology as were necessary to the perfor- 
mance of the duty required of them, supplied them with ample mineralogical tests, 
with the application of which they were made acquainted, organized twenty-four 
working corps, furnished each with skeleton maps of the townships assigned to 
them for exammation, and placed the whole at the points where their labors com- 
menced, all along the southern line of the western half of the territory to be ex- 
amined. 

“Thence the expedition proceeded northward, each corps being required on the 
average, to overrun and examine thirty quarter sections daily, and to report to my- 
self, on fixed days, at regular stations; to receive which reports, and to examine 
the country in person, I crossed the district under examination in an oblique direc- 
tion eleven” times in the course of the survey. Where appearances of particular 
interest presented themselves, I either diverged from my route in order to bestow 
upon these a more minute and thorough examination ; or, when time did not per- 
mit this, I instructed Dr. John Locke, of Cincinnati, (formerly of the Geological 
Corps of Ohio, and at present Professor of ( ‘hemistry in the Medical College of Ohio,) 
whose valuable services I had been fortunate enough to engage on this expedition, 
to inspect these in my stead. 

“ By the 24th of October the exploration of the Dubuque District was completed, 
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and the special reports of all the townships therein were despatched to your 
office and to the register office. On the 14th of November, the survey of the Mi- 
neral Point District was in a similar manner brought to a close; and by the 24th 
of November, our labors finally terminated at Stephenson, in Illinois ; the exami- 
nation of all the lands comprehended jn my instructions having been completed in 
two months and six days from the date of our actual commencement in the field. 
Also several thousand specimens, some of rare beauty and interest, were collected, 


arranged, and labelled. 
“The weather was favorable, and the winter did not set in with severity until 


vbout a fortnight later than is usual in that latitude. Yet the same day on which 
the survey was completed, asevere snow storm occurred ; a gale blew up from the 
north-west, the thermometer fell to twelve or fourteen degrees below zero, and the 
expedition could not have continued in the field a single day longer.” 

The results obtained by this extensive survey are as important in 
an economical point of view, and with reference to the future re- 
sources of this republic, as they will be interesting to the scientific 
world. 

Dr. Owen commences his report by a succinct and lucid explana- 
tion of the geological character of the district surveyed ; to which he 
has prefixed a few pages of prefatory remarks, explaining, in clear 
and plain language, and illustrating by several diagrams, just so much 
of the first principles of geological science as is indispensable to a 
correct understanding of what follows. We commend his brevity 
and the popular form into which he has cast these preliminary re- 
marks. Accurate and solid scientific knowledge is indispensable to 
execute, with advantage to the public, a task like this: but an affec- 
tation of learning, wrapping itself up in obscure and verbose techni- 
calities, is very much out of place in an official report like this ; and 
is not, as we remember to have remarked, at all times avoided on such 
occasions. 

Dr. Owen thus concludes this branch of his subject: 


“The general geological character of the country explored may be thus briefly 
summed up. It belongs to that class of rocks called, by recent geologists, secon- 
dary, and by others occasionally included in the transition series. It belongs, fur- 
ther, toa division of this class of rocks, described in Europe as the Mountain 
Limesione, or sometimes as the carboniferous or metalliferous or encrinital lime- 
stone. And it belongs, yet more especially, to a sub-division of this group, known 
popularly where it occurs in the west, as the Cliff Limestone, and described under 
that name by the Geologists of Ohio. This last is the rock formation in which 
the lead, copper, and zinc of the region under consideration are almost exclusively 
found ; and its unusual developement doubtless much conduces to the extraordina- 
ry mineral riches of this favored region.” 

The importance of the above investigation appears in a subsequent 
part of the report. In the chapter on the “ Lead Mines,” Dr. Owen 
has instituted a careful and interesting comparison between the sur- 
veyed district and the well known Cross Fell country of the north of 
England. He shows its close resemblance, both in the character of 
its rocks and in its geological position, to that celebrated mining dis- 
irict, the most productive lead region of the known world. The fol- 
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lowing passage, quoted by Dr. Owen from an English scientific work, 
illustrates the importance of the above comparison : 


“England produces annually nearly three times as much lead as all the other 
countries of Europe put together. The chief mines are in the north of England, 
in Derbyshire, North Wales, and Devonshire, on the borders of Cornwall. The 
great seat of the north of England mines is in that high district, around the moun 
tain of Cross Fell, where the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, the North Riding of Yorkshire, and Durham meet, as it were in a cen- 
tral point, and from which they radiate. * * * The mines in this part of Eng- 
land have yielded of late, on an average, about 25,000 tons of lead annually, whicls 
is more than one-half the whole produce of Great Britain.” 

Adverting to these statistical facts, Dr. Owen adds : 


“Tt appears, then, that the north of England lead district produces more than 
one-third of all the lead obtained in Europe. It is, confessedly, the richest lead 
region in the world; unless the Wisconsin lead region may rival and surpass it. | 
have, for this reason, sought up with care the materials, and here submitted them, 
for a comparison between the geological formation of that favored mineral region 
in the Old World, and that, not less favored perhaps, to which, in this western 
portion of the New World, my instructions have directed my attention 

“ The facts yet collected are not, to my mind, of sufficient number and force t 
authorize a decision that the lead-bearing rock formation of Northern England ix 
identical with that of Wisconsin, in geological position and mineralogical charac- 
ter ; but it certainly supplies proof, that the resemblance in beth respects, but es 
pecially in the latter, is close and striking.” 

The chapter on the “ Statistics of the Lead Mines ” fully corrobo- 
rates the inferences in regard to the value and productiveness of this 
lead region, which the above comparison suggests. It appears, ac- 
cording to the reports collected by Dr. Owen from the smelters them- 
selves, that even under the numerous disadvantages to which this 
American lead region lias hitherto been subjected, it probably pro- 
duces, at this moment, nearly as much lead as the whole of Europe, with 
the exception of Great Britain alone ; and that it has indisputable ca- 
pabilities of producing as much lead as all Europe, Great Britain in- 
cluded. 

The vast importance of such facts as these, in a national and com- 
mercial point of view, requires no comment. Indebted as America 
now is, probably in the amount of two hundred millions of dollars, 
chiefly in the shape of state stocks, to Europe, and compelled as she 
will be to pay a yearly interest on that debt of some ten millions 
annually to her great creditor, anything which aids in keeping the 
balance of trade ia her favor, should attract the especial notice of 
the statesman. Every one knows that we have ever imported, and 
still continue to import, large quantities of lead from Europe. How 
unnecessary such importation would be, if enterprise were but directed 
to our own mineral lands, Dr. Owen’s report well shows. 

But the lead mines of the district which has been explored, form 
but a portion of its mineral resources. ‘The chapter on copper ore 
and the appended analysis proves, that the copper ore of Wisconsin 
is richer and more valuable than that of Cornwall, the greatest copper 
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district in Europe or the world: exceeding that ore in its yield by 
from one-fifteenth to one-third ; and that this ore is found in abundance, 
and can be raised at the same expense per ton as the lead ore. 

Further the report informs us, that zinc ore, in any desirable quan- 
tity, and of excellent quality, frequently occurs in the fissures along 
with the lead. From its earthy and porous aspect, resembling the 
cellular substance of bone, it is familiarly known among the miners 
by the name of “dry bones.” In regard to this metal, Dr. Owen 
says : 

‘Notwithstanding its intrinsic value, which will, before very long, be duly ap- 
preciated, it is at present an object of great aversion to the miner of Iowa and 
Wisconsin. It frequently happens, in both territories, that the lead ore in a fissure 
gradually diminishes, and eventually is entirely replaced by this zinc ore, or, as the 
disappointed workman sometimes with a hearty curse, not very scientifically, ex- 
presses it, the ‘dry bone eats out the mineral.’ ” 

Copper and zinc, it is well known, are the component parts of that 
important metal, brass. Hence the increased value of these two ores, 
when they are found, as in lowa and Wisconsin, in each other’s 
vicinity, sometimes in the same mine. Dr. Owen, on this subject, 


informs us : 
“ Large quantities both of copper and zinc are now imported from Europe into 


the United States to supply the continually increasing demand for brass. It is 
not improbable that the district now under consideration might furnish of both 
metals a sufficient amount, at least for many years to come, to supply the entire 
United States with brass of home produce and manufacture. 

“ Of zinc, at least, there is assuredly a sufficient supply, not only for that purpose, 
but also for exportation. ll the zinc now produced in Great Britain is trifling in 
quantity and quite insufficient for the demand ; so that a large quantity is imported 
annually into that island, chiefly from Germany and Belgium. The importation of 
zinc into England in the year 1833, exceeded six millions and a half of pounds; a fact 
which may give us an idea of the value cf this metal as an article of commerce.” 

In addition to this the report states, that “iron ore, equal in quality 
to the Tennessee ores, is found throughout the district in such 
quantity, that iron works to any desirable extent might profitably be 
established there.” 

Upon the whole, Dr. Owen arrives at the conclusion, apparently 
fully warranted by the facts above stated, that the district he has ex- 
plored, is ONE OF THE RICHEST MINERAL REGIONS (compared to its 
extent) YET KNOWN IN THE WORLD. 

If this is to be considered an earnest of what may yet be found of 
mineral products in the vast unexplored territory lying west and 
north from the surveyed tract, it is difficult even vaguely to anticipate 
the effect which such discoveries may produce on the future commer- 
cial prosperity and national greatness of America. Wealth, in these 
modern days, is more powerful than the sword; and the original 
source of all wealth is on the earth’s surface and in her bosom. 

Even if such anticipations should not be fully realized, enough is 


4 


disclosed in the report we are reviewing to satisfy us, and we believe 
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the public also, of the propriety and importance of prosecuting, without 
delay, the business of exploration thus successfully commenced. 

The publication, too, of such official evidence, as this before us, of 
the mineral resources of America, will incidentally produce an effect 
which must be very advantageous, as regards the settlement of the 
public lands in the north-west, by an enterprising and useful class of 
settlers. Dr. Owen’s report will doubtless attract the attention of the 
scientific writers of Europe ; and may be the the means of rapidly 
drawing capital and enterprise from across the Atlantic. This would 
result, not only in advantage to the country, but also in direct pecu- 
niary gain to the government, under any plan which may be adopted 
for the sale of the Mineral Lands. 

In addition to the important general results here briefly sketched, 
the report is interspersed with a variety of curious and valuable inci- 
dental matter, much of it interesting to the scientific world, and some 
of it calculated to gratify the general reader. 

Speaking of the Cliff Limestone, the rock in which the lead of 
this region occurs, Dr. Owen says : 


“‘ Tt imparts to any country in which it abounds, a bold and romantic character 
I allude to its disposition to cleave vertically and form perpendicular cliffs. These 
mural escarpments, exhibiting every variety of form, give to the otherwise mono- 
tonous character of the landscape in Iowa a varied and picturesque appearance 
Sometimes they may be seen in the distance, rising from out the rolling hills of the 
prairie like ruined castles, moss-grown under the hand of time. Sometimes they 
present, even when more closely inspected, a curious resemblance to turrets and 
bastions, and even to the loop-holes and embrasures of a regular fortification 
Sometimes single blocks are seen jutting forth, not unlike dormant windows, rising 
through the turf-clad roof of an old cottage; and again, at times, especially along 
the descending spurs of the hills, insolated masses emerge in a thousand fanciful 
shapes, in which the imagination readily recognises the appearance of giants, 
sphiaxes, lions and innumerable other fantastic resemblances. 

“The appearance of this rock is further modified by the peculiar manner in which 
it weathers. Numerous masses of chert, (a variety of flint,) and also many sili- 
ceous fossils are interspersed through its mass ; and these, becoming gradually loos 
ened by the action of air and water, drop out, and leave cavities of various shapes 
and sizes. Thus the rock is frequently found riddled with irregular holes, from a 
few inches to a foot in diameter, giving its surface a rugged and cavernous appear- 
ance. Frequently this variety in the composition of the rock gives occasion to an 
undermining process on the lower surface of the cliff, which gradually proceeds, 
until, perhaps, a towering and tottering column remains, supported on a contracted 
base, which threatens every moment to give way, and precipitate the poised mass 
into the valley beneath.” 


This is graphic ; and in truth we have often been tempted by the 
descriptions which reach us to visit this romantic prairie wilderness of 
the west, with its groves tastefully disposed over the landscape, as by 
the hand of art; its limpid streams fringed even to the water’s edge 
by the rich verdure of the boundless meadows through which they 
steal, at times hardly visible through the luxuriant herbage which 
bends and unites over their banks ; its magnificent herds of elk tra- 
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versing, with their stately pace, as if in military array, these vast 
plains, while the skulking wolf sneaks through the long prairie grass 
like the self-convicted culprit of the scene. ‘Then the dusky lines 
of Indians, their blankets cast fancifully around them, defiling along 
the narrow, half-hidden trail, soon to leave for ever the beautiful homes 
of their fathers—the hunting grounds of their tribe in those days long 
gone by, when the white-skins in their winged canoes had not yet 
crossed the Great Salt Lake to put out their council-fires, and to 
wrest from them year by year, and generation after generation, the 
land which the Great Spirit had given them for a heritage and a dwel- 
ling place. 

But we must not suffer our imagination to carry us away from Dr. 
Owen and his report, and our sober review of it. This is a matter- 
of-fact world, and a matter-of-fact age, and a matter-of-fact country of 
ours. Romance is fading away from it as the Red Man disappears. 
Where Black Hawk’s council-fires blazed now rises the smoke of 
the smelter’s furnace ; where the buffalo sunk down, stricken by the 
old chief’s bone-shod arrow, the miner sinks his shaft, to find richer 
reward than buffalo meat or buffalo robes. 

In regard to the richness of that reward, Dr. Owen has some curi- 
ous facts. He says: 

* One of the most ‘experienced miners and smelters in the District writes to me : 
‘Two men can raise something near five hundred pounds from veins of average 
richness. Two men have raised as much as twenty thousand pounds a day from 
the richest veins.’ 

® Ps * * * * , 


“From a spot of ground not more than fifty yards square, upwards of three mil- 
lion pounds of ore have been raised. 


¥ . * * * . a 
“The facility with which, in some locations, ore can be raised is remarkable. 
I'wo boys of twelve and fourteen years old, were seen by us near Mineral Point, at 
work with a tiny windlass and bucket. They had earned one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in the last six months, though they complained of having had “ no luck” in 


not striking a productive lode. 
* * * * 


* aa * 
“On the north-east quarter of section thirty-one of township one, range one east 
of the principal meridian, two even raised sixteen thousand pounds ina day. On 
the north-east quarter of section twenty-one and the south-east quarter of section 
thirty-two, (same township,) two more raise regularly three thousand pounds a day. 
On the south-west quarter of section thirty-two, (same township,) a lode excavated 
horizontally from the face of a cliff to a distance of a hundred and fifty yards, yield- 
ed a million pounds of ore, which was carried out in wheelbarrows. And on the 
north-west quarter of section twenty-eight, (still on the same township,) ten million 
pounds were raised from a single lode, hardly extending across the quarter section.” 


We add another extract, descriptive of a curious natural leaden 


chamber : 

“In the Spring of 1828, there was a mass of lead ore found in an east and west 
crevice, at the Vinegar Hill Diggings, about thirty-five feet in length; expanding, 
in the centre, to the width of six or eight feet, and terminating in a point at each 
end. It was hollow, and averaged about a foot in thickness ; forming, as it were, 
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a huge shell of mineral. This extraordinary natural chamber was cleared out, a ta- 
ble spread within it on the Fourth of July ; anda considerable company celebrated 
the National Anniversary within its leaden walls, about sixty feet below the surface 


of the earth.” 
The interest of the report is much enhanced by its numerous charts, 


diagrams and other illustrations ; some sketches of prairie scenery, 
some drawings of minerals and fossils, and one representing the inte- 
rior of a mine, the mode of sinking shafts, of drifting, &c. One of 
the charts will possess much interest for the scientific world. It ex- 
hibits, accurately laid down, the boundaries of “an immense coal 
basin, which occupies the greater part of Illinois, about one-third of 
Indiana, a north-western strip of Kentucky, and occasionally en- 
croaching beyond the Mississippi, extends a short distance into th 
State of Missouri and into the Burlington district of Iowa.” ‘This gi- 
gantic coal-field has never been laid down before ; indeed no geolo- 
gist until now has had, we believe, an opportunity of ascertaining its 
boundaries. Its north-western margin extends over ten or twelve 
townships of the district surveyed by Dr. Owen, chiefly on the wes- 
tern side of the Mississippi. 

From a table compiled by Dr. Owen and appended to the report, it 
appears, that the proportion of prairie, over the entire district ex- 
plored, compared to timber, is in the proportion of about three to one. 
This would be a pretty fair proportion, were it not that about two- 
thirds of the timber is but of dwarf growth and straggling character, 
there denominated “ oak openings ;” and that, in some localities, es- 
pecially where copper ore abounds, it is almost wholly deficient. On 
this important subject of fuel, Dr. Owen says : 

* One of the difficulties which here occurs in reducing the ore, namely, the lack 
of fuel, is common to the richest copper countries in Europe. The Cornwall cop- 
per ore is conveyed partly to Swansea and other portions of Wales, and partly to 
Liverpool, to be smelted in a coal region ; and the same vessels which thus convey 
the less bulky material to the more bulky—the ore to the fuel—return laden with 
coal to supply the numerous and powerful steam-engines required for draining and 
other purposes, at the Cornwall mines. And thus, in Wisconsin, if copper ore be 


raised in quantities, it may be necessary to convey it south, to the margin of the 
great Illinois Coal Field—say to the mouth of Rock River. This would require a 


land-carriage of from ten to thirty miles, and a water-carriage of about one hun 
dred. ‘The Cornwall ore is transported to a greater distance than this.” 

In the chapter on coal, Dr. Owen has the following additional re- 
mark : 

“The coal in this vicinity (mouth of Rock River) is sure to become valuable, 
and to be in great demand, for the reduction of such ores (especially copper ores) 
as are raised in those portions of the district which are deficient in timber. Some 
town in this neighborhood, or a little further south, is destined to become the 
Swansea of Wisconsin; and to receive, in its numerous furnaces, the rich produce 


of the prairie mines from the north and north-west.” 

Dr. John Locke, of Cincinnati, whom, as our readers have seen 
by a former extract, Dr. Owen had succeeded in engaging on this ex- 
pedition, a gentleman of well known reputation in various departments 
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of natural science, has added much to the value and interest of the 
report, by his contributions. His instruments, especially for taking 
magnetical observations, are said to be superior to those of any other 
experimental philosopher in America. The tables of barometrical 
observations, from which are calculated the heights, thickness, and dip 
of strata, are essential to an accurate appreciation of the value of the 
mineral region. His numerous magnetical observations will be re- 
ceived by the world of science as an important contribution ; and 
their practical value is well explained by Dr. Owen in the following 
extract: 

“In Dr. Locke’s report, under the head ‘ magnetical node,’ will be found an in- 
teresting account of a remarkable magnetical phenomenon, which seems to indicate 
the presence of some enormous mass of iron, or (if the expression be allowed) some 
‘subterraneous iron mountain,’ which may resemble, except in position, that of 
Missouri. ‘The locality indicated is on the Wapsepinicon, and the axis of the node, 
as Dr. Locke’s chart shows, is near the line dividing townships eighty-two and 
eighty-three, and about six miles west of the fifth principal meridian. 

“The utility of magnetical observations on the dip and intensity of the needle, 
as an indication of the presence of protoxide of iron, and perhaps also of great 
masses of the brown oxide, is undisputed ; and I consider myself fortunate in having 
been able to add to the other materials, whereby to decide the value of the various 
locations of mineral lands in this district, the delicate and varied experiments of 
Dr. Locke.” 

In another portion of his report, Dr. Owen speaks of the experi- 
ments made to ascertain whether lead, in any quantity, acts upon the 


needle. 

“T may here add, that it was a matter of much interest, and one which has been 
fairly and fully tested in the course of this expedition, to deeide whether lead, in 
the greatest masses, exerts any influence upon the needle ; and, as a consequent, 
whether that metal can be magnetically detected. 

“It was well known that lead, in any ordinary mass, exerts no perceptible influ- 
ence on the magnetic needle ; but it remained to be proved, whether, in the enor- 
mous quantity existing throughout the lead region of his cousin, it might not act 
upon instruments of a construction so peculiarly delicate as those employed by Dr. 
Locke. No appreciable influence, however, was exerted on the needle, even in the 
heart of one of the richest mines near Dubuque.” 


Dr. Locke has also appended to his report some curious charts of 
mounds raised in former ages in lowa and Wisconsin, exhibiting a 
striking resemblance to animals, and evidently intended to represent 
them; though the species of animal represented is, by lack of 
precision in these aboriginal artists, left somewhat doubtful. These 
mounds were carefully examined and measured by Dr. Locke in his 
intervals of leisure. On this subject, Dr. Owen says: 


‘“‘A portion of Dr. Locke’s report, including the interesting chapter on the earth- 
work antiquities of Wisconsin, however replete with interest to the scientific world, 
may be considered as touching upon topics, which, according to the strict letter of 
my instructions, were not embraced therein. In justice to Dr. Locke, to myself, 
and to the department from which we obtained our commissions, I feel it my duty 
to state, that these investigations into matters of mere curious research, were made 
without adding a dollar to the cost, to government, of the expedition. Even the 
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magnetical observations, which have a practical bearing, and cannot be considered 
supererogatory in the geological examination of a mineral region, were made, with 
few exceptions, either before the hour when the labor of the day commenced, or 
by candle-light, when other members of the expedition were wrapped in sleep; ot 
during necessary intervals of rest, when awaiting the reports of a corps, or when 
unavoidably delayed by any other circumstance. They were not suffered by Dr. 
Locke to interfere with the other duties intrusted to him, and which he performed 
as strictly as if these had been his eole avocation. The antiquities were examined, 
to employ his own words, ‘by an enthusiasm which awoke him in his tent at mid- 
night, and sent him into the bleak fields on a November morning to finish the ad- 
measurements of a whole group of figures before the usual time of commencing 
the labors of the day.’” 

“Thus Dr. Locke’s contributions to abstract science and a’ original history are 
tendered to the department and to the country as a voluntary offering ; which, if 
not demanded by official requirements, has not been paid for from the public purse.” 


This is the true spirit, of economy at once and of enterprise, which 
ought to characterize a public officer. We are not among the num- 
ber of those illiberal souls who grudge a single dollar of public money 
to advance the interests of science ; but yet it would be opening a 
door to abuse, were public agents to be suffered to travel, at will, out 
of the record of their instructions, to gratify even a laudable curiosity, 
at a considerable expense, perhaps, to the department by which they 
are employed. We should be glad, however, to see reasonable lati- 
tude permitted, by express instructions, in such an expedition as this, 
where the interests of science and of the public service so nearly 
coincide, and where, from the nature of that service, experiments and 
observations of a character most interesting to science may be made 
at a very trifling addition to the already indispensable expense. ‘This 
is the more desirable as, in explorations like the present, science is 
a necessary guide to practical results. 

From the foregoing observations it will be inferred, that we approve 
the spirit of the following extract from Dr. Owen’s “ Remarks in 


conclusion :” 

“J may remark, that much of what to some may seem abstract scientific re- 
search was necessary to enable me to make, with judgment and accuracy, even 
those formal and apparently mechanical reports, which were transmitted weekly to 
the respective land offices, and to the General Land Office at Washington City. To 
search for, and ascertain the value of, the mineral resources of a country, without 
strictly examining and defining the character and succession of its geological for- 
mation, would be like putting to sea without a compass; and in determining that 
geological character, many things that seem trifles to the uninitiated (the examina- 
tion of characteristic fossil remains, for example) are of prominent and essential 
importance. 

“T have endeavored, in the conduct of this expedition, and in the framing of the 
present report, to preserve a due medium between a latitudinarian construction of 
my official instructions, involving an expenditure of public funds for objects not 
contemplated in the original projection of the enterprise, on the one hand; and, on 
the other, a contracted and illiberal interpretation of the same ; an adherence to 
the latter at expense of the spirit ; which saves without economizing, and destroys 
the very object of such an expedition, by way of curtailing its indispensable ex- 
penses. How far I have succeeded in the endeavor, others must judge.” 
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In an extract already quoted by us, allusion is made to the fact, 
that several thousand valuable specimens of ores, ore-! ; 
fossil remains, soils, &c., were made in the course of the expedition 
We heartily concur with Dr. Owen’s views in regard to the disposi- 


tion of these specimens, as here given, from his concluding chapter : 


earing rocks, 


“T trust that I shall not be considered as over-stepping the sphere of my duty, if 
I suggest the importance, in an economical as well as scientific point of view, « 
having these specimens arranged in some suitable apartment at the seat of govern 
ment, as the nucleus of a National Cabinet. Not only the man of science, but the 
practical miner, would inspect such a collection with deep interest; and it might 
be the means at once of gratifying laudable curiosity and of stimulating commer- 
cial enterprise. 

“I doubt whether any other Geological Cabinet, public or private, has its speci 
mens located with the same minute accuracy as, from the nature of this survey, I 
have been enabled to locate these ; and it is accuracy of location which gives 
all geological and mineralogical specimens their chief value.” 


There is, toward the close of Dr. Owen’s report, an interesting 
chapter on the soils of the explored district. Of these Dr. Owen 
analyzed fifteen specimens ; and found them, unlike the soils of most 


other mineral regions, generally of rich quality. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, published, in the year 
1838, a similar analysis of one hundred and twenty-five specimens 
of soil, taken as an average throughout that State. Dr. Owen shows, 
by comparing Professor Hitchcock’s table and his own, that the lowa 
and Wisconsin soils contain of geine, or organic matter, (the ingredi- 
ent which chiefly imparts to a soil its fertility,) nearly one-third more 
than the average per-centage of the soils of Massachusetts. One 
specimen of rich valley soil, analyzed by Dr. Owen, gave the enor- 
mous quantity of twenty-six per cent. of organic matter, while the 
average quantity of organic matter contained in the Massachusetts soils 
is about seven and a half per cent. It is a curious fact, too, and may 
lead to important practical conclusions, that, so far as these tables ex- 
tend, the quantity of organic, matter in the soils (consequently their 
probable fertility) is, almost to mathematical accuracy, in the inverse 
ratio of their specific gravity. 

Dr. Owen has also given elaborate analyzes of the various ores, 
ore-bearing rocks, coal, &c., found over the district. In a word, he 
seems to have neglected nothing which could furnish to Congress 
and to the public generally the means of correctly estimating the ex- 
traordinary resources of the region to which his attention was di- 
rected. 

We trust that this expedition will give encouragement to Congress 
to prosecute with vigor, and under some well-digested system, the 
work which has been yet but begun. Between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific what limitless mines of wealth may be hid! A little en- 
terprise on the part of government—an expenditure which may be 
repaid ten times over by’the value of the reservations made at the 
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geologist’s recommendation—how much may thus be effected in bring- 
ing to light these hidden mines of wealth, many years, even centuries, 
before they might be discovered or appreciated without such pioneer 
explorations ! 

It has occurred to us, that at the same time at which the Public Lands 
of the United States are surveyed, they might be geologically explored 
also by attaching to each corps of United States Surveyors a prac- 
tical geologist. We cannot but think that the expense would be well 
repaid. A merchant does not think of selling his goods until he has 
ascertained their quality. Ought we not, upon the same principle, to 
take measures for discovering the character and value of our Public 
Lands before we bring them into market ” 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS, WITH PEN AND PENCIL.* 
aoe. ZZ. 
BENJAMIN TAPPAN, SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


Wiru the close of the Democratic State Convention of the 8th of 
January, 1836, the Presidential campaign commenced in Ohio with 
unexampled activity. At this great meeting of the honest yeomanry 
of the State, he and many of his long tried and experienced associates 
forewarned the young men that their opponents would make unparal- 
leled efforts to crush the spirit of democracy, and obtam a triumph for 
their long cherished principles and policy. He urged upon them to 
observe that eternal vigilance which is the acknowledged price of 
liberty, in keeping before the country the great measures for which 
they were contending, and by no means to allow themselves to be led 
astray or to wage the contest in defending immaterial issues, and 
personal questions, involving no higher object than individual prefer- 
ences for men. He assured them that the known opinions of thei 
favorite candidate would enlist and arouse in opposition to him and 
them every latent principle and energy of ancient federalism ; that 
Mr. Van Buren’s objections to a paper currency, except for large 
transactions and mercantile exchanges, his anxious desire to confine 
banking operations to theit appropriate sphere and original functions, 
and above all, his hostility to the policy which tolerated driving from 
common use, as the ordinary circulation among farmers and trades- 
men, the gold and silver coins, by means of small bills, would bring 
into the service of their enemies elements of warfare and influences, 
that would operate unseen, but with great power ; and that nothing 
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capable of securing a vote, which money or cunning could command, 
would be left untried. And as President Jackson, with characteristic 
frankness, had stated in his last annual message, that “the great 
desideratum in modern times, was an efficient check upon the power 
of the banks, preventing that excessive issue of paper whence arise 
those fluctuations in the standard of value which render uncertain the 
rewards of labor,” it could not be expected that one who stood pledged, 
by the actions of his whole life, not less than by promises, to faith 
fully exert his energies to advance an object so noble in itself, and so 
materially affecting the drones of society who preyed upon industry, 
and relied upon .their skill to make subservient to their support, and 
luxurious habits of idleness, the proceeds of the toil and sweat of the 
producing classes, would be met with less than the most gigantic and 
franctic efforts of a corrupt and powerful opposition ; that money and 
falsehood would be lavished with an unsparing hand, and that avarice 
and religion would be indiscriminately appealed to, and promiscuously 
used according to their respective probabilities of becoming most con- 
ducive to success. 

Unfortunately for Ohio, to the mortification of her Democratic sons, 
and much to the dishonor of the State, the result of the controversy 
more than justified the wisdom of these counsels, 

Yet the stern virtues of other States secured the triumph of repub- 
lican principle in the election of one of its most ardent devotees, and 
though the State was thus temporarily severed from the Democratic 
fold, and thrown into the clutches of Federal factionists, the example 
was not profitless. She had fought the great battle against fearful 
odds. ‘The excessive redundancy of paper money which circulated 
in the early part of the year eighteen hundred and thirty-six, was 
greatly reduced by the salutary operation of the “ Specie Circular ” 
of July of that year. From the same date for more than eighteen 
months the western banks were diligently preparing, often without 
knowing why, for the general destruction of all their credit which 
occurred in the spring of 1837, by the withdrawal of their specie to 
meet the foreign demands of ten millions for interest on stocks trans- 
ferred to Europe by the agency of the United States Bank. ‘Twelve mil- 
lions of money then became due for a loan made by the same insti- 
tution the year before, and fifty-six millions of ready debt for an 
excess of importations which the unnatural facilities caused by bank 
loans had mainly encouraged our merchants to incur. The prudent 
foresight of President Jackson could only discover the nature of the 
unexampled operations of the paper system after it was too late to do 
more than check the progress of the expanding process in mid career, 
and thus partially break the force of the explosion which he foresaw 
was coming. ‘The banks of the west had gone too far before July 
11th, to leave it within his power to interpose any check that would 
do more than save them from the general crash like the one which 
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followed similar proceedings in 1819. No means at his command 
were capable of warding off or preventing the convulsion which 
ushered in the month of May, 1837—a convulsion to which there is 
no resemblance in the history of any other people, and which no 
nation in an equal state of peace and prosperity can ever experience 
without first following our example, of substantially surrendering to 
corporations one of the exclusive attributes of sovereignty—the power 
to regulate the amount, and consequently the power to regulate the 
value, of the circulating medium. Aside from the immorality of fur- 
nishing so prominent an example of violating with impunity all the 
most sacred obligations of contract, of striking down public confidence, 
the great bulwark of credit, in a manner scarcely to be exceeded by 
a blow from the palsying hand of death itself, there were many causes 
connected with the affair well calculated to embitter the hostility to 
American Banking, of one who had spent the energies of his whole 
life in efforts to establish and maintain a currency that would at all 
times remain an uniform and unchangeable measure of value ; among 
which the most aggravating of all was the fact that the agents most 
prominent in producing the distress under which the nation groaned in 
anguish, were, as they had been a few months previous, rallying and 
concentrating the elements of federal resistance to the salutary work of 
reformation, and furnishing with an unsparing hand funds to be ex- 
pended in keeping alive the flames of partisan rancor. 

The diminution in the quantity of their notes in circulation, made 
by the banks during the preceding Presidential election, either for self- 
defence or political effect—which, as ever must be the case with 
all sudden contractions of the currency, fell first and most heavily 
upon the laboring and poorer classes of society, reducing their wages, 
and driving them from the employment, in numerous instances, neces- 
sary to secure their daily means of subsistence—had been falsely as- 
cribed by political bankers to the effects produced by the friendly 
Specie Circular which saved their mismanaged institutions from a 
state of hopeless insolvency. Even the natural results of their own 
enormities were impudently affirmed to be the legitimate consequences 
of the judicious measures of the Administration, which, as they urged, 
forced them tyrannically to pursue the course they had taken. 

Arguments and causes of this nature, and, if possible, others even 
less plausible, were palmed upon every person whose political pre- 
judices, or known propensities, afforded a prospect to encourage the 
hope, that the absurdity would be received for truth, and reason thereby 
stultified. It was at such a time, and when every species of talent 
that art or wealth could enlist was put in'requisition to gain credit for 
the absurdities that all bankers indulge in, and profess to believe, and 
which, in fact, many are simple enough to actually believe, that the 
people of Ohio and her sister States were presented with a proposi- 
tion to establish an Independent Public Treasury, and called upon to 
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take their stand in favor of or against a thorough and effectual reforma- 
tion of the abuses of the banking system. ‘To his personal friends, 
his opinions had been no secret. Nor had his political opponents 
met with much difficulty in comprehending them. On the refusal of 
the Steubenville banks to furnish specie for purposes of change, he 
had volunteered his professional services to prosecute suits before 
justices of the peace, without fee or reward, on each small note held 
by a laborer, who should be denied, at the proper counter of the bank, 
the small change in specie necessary to his convenience in making 
his purchasers at the market-house ; and in near an liundred cases he 
had made his promise good by successfully conducting such suits. 
This conduct effected in his own neighborhood the entire expulsion 
from circulation of that class of small bills which won the distinctive 
appellation of “ Shin-plasters,” and became in other parts of the Union 
a source of great public annoyance and individual losses. But it 
rendered him doubly obnoxious to the hatred of that most puerile of 
all small factions, the pseudo-democrats who assumed the once hono- 
rable name of “ Conservative,” and who, for consistency’s sake, have 
since, regardless of former professions, thrown themselves into the 
arms of their old Federal and National Bank enemies, and sought to 
propitiate their kindness by out-doing them in abuse of their former 
friends and principles. ‘The Democratic party of Jefferson County 
suffered more from the insincerity of such men than fell to the lot of 
their friends in any other portion of the State, and he felt and urged 
the importance of speedily unmasking them of their false face of pro- 
fessed friendship, and compelling them to assume their true position, 
that of open, undisguised hostility to Democratic men and measures. 
Having been put in nomination as a candidate for the State Senate 
by the unanimous suffrages of the convention which met in June pre- 
ceding, to form a county ticket, the Message of the President delivered 
to the Extra Session of Congress, in September of this year, furnished 
him a convenient opportunity to enforce the plan approved by his own 
judgment, and he embraced it readily, by making known his cordial 
approval of the proposal to keep safe the public money, without loan- 
ing or using it between the time of its collection and disbursement in 
payment of public debts, and forcibly urging the propriety of making 
such loaning or use penal, and placing it in the same grade and on 
the same footing as to punishment, with the no more immoral offence 
of larceny. ‘The justness of the proposal could not be met by fair 
argument. It was beyond the pale of reason to draw a line of dis- 
tinction, which should make the voluntary tortious taking and conver- 
sion to private use of public funds a more heinous offence against 
morality, than the voluntary taking of it for the same purpose by one 
who not only had no greater right to it, but who, in addition to the 
obligations of duty, and his official oath, could only do so by a be- 
trayal of the kind confidence reposed in him. This course of reason- 
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ing roused the bitterest personal feelings of the Conservative faction 
against him; and although they yet professed to differ with the Ad- 
ministration only upon this single measure, they united their efforts 
with the Abolition party and the professed Federalists, and thus suc- 
ceeded in defeating his election by a few votes. It was good fortune 
for him and the State, and much to his honor, that the combined forces 
of the three factions thus blended in one left him under no obligation 
for even a stray vote. The result laid broad and deep the foundation 
for future success, when the time came for Ohio to reassert and suc- 
cessfully maintain her own principles. It purged the Democratic 
party of the false-hearted demagogues, that were ever ready in the 
hour of trial to yield their professed creed to supposed personal in 

terest, and to insult public intelligence with a view to screen from 
public notice their perfidy, by raising a false clamor, and endeavoring 
to create alarm, under the pretence, that there existed a concealed 
design to increase “executive patronage”—to unite in one man’s 
hands “the power of the purse and the sword”—and to make “two cur- 
rencies,” a better for the office-holders, while the depreciated paper 
of the banks was to be forced upon the people. This and similar 
management by Conservatives in other counties, it is true, gave the 
legislative and executive power of the State into the hands of the 
Federalists and money-makers, who did many things well calculated 
to prejudice the prosperity of the people and jeopardy their happi- 
ness. ‘They repealed the act prohibiting the issue of small bills—the 
act forbidding agencies, or the establishment of branches of the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United States, or other corporations within the 
States, unless authorized by law; and they abolished the Board of 
Public Works, besides passing several other laws manifesting and 
developing similar notions of public policy and morality. Yet there 
never was a time when such things could have been done with as 
little danger of producing lasting injury. ‘There seems to have been 
a superintending Providence in selecting the time and directing the 
manner of doing these things. ‘The Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States, and all other foreign corporations, were too feeble during the 
twelve months which succeeded the enactment of these laws, to im- 
prove the legislative invitation to flood the State with irredeemable 
paper—too feeble to enter the lists against the business men of small 
means, and monopolize the flour, pork, and other staple articles of ex- 
port. The cotton and sugar speculations in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida were still on their hands, and they could not 
disembarrass themselves of this business which they had entered into 
the previous year. ‘The newly created Board of Whig Canal Commis- 
sioners found the eastern money market too close to enable them to 
plunge the State into an irretrievable debt, and the mismanagement of 
the local banks had attracted public attention too strongly in that 
direction to leave them the capacity of doing much harm. So that if 
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Ohio needed a temporary subjection to the powers of plutocracy and 
federalism, in order to arouse her sturdy sons to a more watchful 
guardianship of her best interests, we can hardly imagine a time less 
likely to entail lasting injury upon her character and welfare. 

We have already digressed so far on this theme of deep interest 
that we must be allowed to add a passing notice of the manner and 
means by which ultimate good was derived from such untoward pro- 
ceedings. ‘lhe domination of party power, the triumph of accidental 
success, emboldened the federal party to promulge, undisguised and 
in the simplicity of all their naked deformity, the true objects of their 
worship. ‘There was no concealment, no taking of shelter behind 
“ sense-keepers,” no committees to intervene between themselves and 
the people, and prevent the publication of their doctrines—no_pub- 
lic meeting where dumb shows, badges, flags, mottoes, canoes, and 
log-cabins, and their appendages, were made to usurp the places of 
argument, principles, and reason. No, all was frankness and fear- 
lessness. A currency capable of expansion to-day and contraction 
to morrow, with a Bank of the United States to control it—a high 
tariff, and the privilege of using its proceeds—liberal grants of cor- 
porate monopolies, and a free construction of the Constitution that 
would justify the making of roads and other local improvements by 
the General Government, and thereby secure permanent power in 
federal hands, were wanted and advocated. Without in any degree 
subtracting from the merits of a host of young men who rushed to the 
rescue, and made the hills and valleys of the State re-echo to their elo- 
quent appeals to the intelligence, judgment, and honesty of the people 
—among whom the name of no one would stand more pre-eminently 
conspicuous than that of his present talented, generous, and noble- 
hearted colleague in the Senate—we may do him justice for the part 
he bore in this campaign. Whenever he had any personal influence 
he exercised it, and when he had not he procured others to exercise 
theirs with the Democratic friends who controlled that engine so much 
dreaded by all evil-doers, the public press—urging upon them to es- 
chew all minor topics, and boldly present the principles of their oppo- 
nents, as they stood recorded by the votes and proved by the actions 
of their legislators, and the messages of their Executive—to contrast 
them with their own, exposing the errors of the former, making plain 
the merits of the latter—and leaving, as the lawful province of the 
people, the duty of judging each in their sober unbiassed moments 
under the auspicious influences of right reason and a love of coun- 
try. Of the proud example which the Ohio press, acting in accor- 
dance with these views, gave to the editors of other States in the 
summer and autumn of 1838, and of the glorious result, it is needless 
to speak. A law requiring an enlargement of the specie basis of pa- 
per money—restricting the amount to be issued—prohibiting the cir- 
culation of small bills—making the individual property of stock-hold- 
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ers liable for bad management—fixing penalties for refusing specic 
payment beyond thirty days—a Jaw prohibiting the location within the 
State, of agencies or branches of corporations over which it had no 
control—and the re-establishment of the Board of Public Works, with 
several other equally beneficial laws, were among the first fruits of 
the victory. 

In September, 1833, on the death of the Honorable John Camp- 
bell, he was appointed by the President, in the recess of the Senate, 
Judge of the United States Court for the District of Ohio, an office 
for which he was in every respect well qualified, and for which he 
had been strongly recommended, by his Democratic brethren of the 
bar—and in the circuit where he first settled and had been longest 
and best known by every Opposition lawyer, judge, clerk, and sheriff 
save three—yet the same Senate which rejected the nominations of 
Van Buren and Chief Justice Taney, rejected him, but for what 
cause the world has yet to learn. The veil of secrecy shrouds the 
transaction, and it has been left for Ohio to wipe out the stain that it 
inflicted upon the country, by giving another evidence that republics 
are not always ungrateful, and by electing him to the equally trust- 
worthy and honorable station of a seat in that body which rejected 
him, in place of one of the honorable members who was present 
when the secret and most iniquitous sentence of condemnation was 
passed upon him. Of his senatorial conduct we need only observe, 
that it has been in all respects consistent—in accordance with the 
principles and actions of his whole life, the character of the man, and 
above all, that it has commanded the approval of the entire Demo- 
cracy of Ohio—and of the Union. 

The history of the Federal party furnishes few objects of its abuse 
who have been pursued with more untiring and persevering industry 
than Mr. Tappan. ‘Their conduct has greatly aided in strengthening 
and warming the friendship entertained toward him by the Democracy 
of his adopted State, while it has been provoked with a rare indiffe- 
rence, and parried with the good-humored philosophy of one who felt 
the truth of the orthodox sentiment, “that the curses of the wicked 
are an honest man’s praise.” Unless personal and malignant, and from 
a responsible source, he has uniformly treated all their assaults with 
the sovereign contempt of silence. His imperturbable coolness, self- 
possession, ready caustic wit, and power to inflict a severe castiga- 
tion, have in general protected him through a long political life against 
onsets of the latter character, and the instances are few indeed when 
an opponent has ventured a second time on the dangerous ground of 
personal aggression. ‘This disposition to so repel insults as to secure 
future quiet, and prevent an occasion for a second punishment, though 
sometimes bearing the appearance of harshness, is the result of a 
strong conviction, founded upon good sense and experience, that in 
individual, as in national affairs, the surest preventive of hostility 
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from a foe is to satisfy him in advance, that if provoked, it will only 
terminate in his own overthrow and disgrace. Few men are more 
permanent and faithful in their friendships. Political differences 
merely may have often prevented the formation of intimacies, but 
were never known on his part to terminate one. At the bar, his ia- 
tercourse with his professional brethren was ever kind and encourag- 
ing, particularly to young beginners—those especially who were borne 
down by the court or an elder practitioner. Under such circum- 
stances, they would seldom find the necessity of courting his aid when 
present, for, as if impelled by instinct, he would be sure to espouse 
their cause of his own voluntary impulse. Many a young man, who 
has attained rank and character at the bar of Ohio, can recall the 
hour with grateful remembrance, when but for his timely succor he 
would have abandoned the profession in disgust, with distrust of his 
own ability, and with the misanthropic feelings consequent upon dis- 
couragement and wounded sensibility. 

In his manners plain and unostentatious, in his expenses frugal 
without penuriousness, fixed in his principles, he has been placed in 
no position where his influence has not been felt and appreciated. 
He has been above the flattery of friends or the abuse of enemies 
The threats of partisans or the corruptions of power were never known 
to secure his silence when the land-marks of democracy were endan- 
gered. ‘The political tenets taught in his youth and approved by his 
riper judgment, have in him ever found a clear-sighted, firm, and 
willing advocate. When the spirit of recklessness, fostered by a long 
unbroken current of fancied prosperity, made inroad upon inroad into 
the Democratic phalanx, and tore from its embrace many of its proud- 
est ornaments, and the whole country seemed hurled headlong into 
the wild projects of paper credits, national banks, protective tariffs, and 
internal improvements, and wild fanaticism reared its hideous head in 
terror to domestic peace, he stood firm by his principles at the expense 
of popularity, and was content to wear the name of “ ultra-radical.” 
And when again under the pinching influences of paper contractions he 
saw the golden visions of wealth dispelled by splendid poverty or 
squalid want, and hope struck down in the freshness of the full blos- 
som, with friends and neighbors and a whole community roused to a 
state of phrenzied desperation, threatening destruction alike to the real 
and fancied authors of their ruin, he stood forth not less firmly to stay 
the hand of rashness, and avert the mischief of a misguided spirit of 
revenge. In such seasons as America has witnessed since the begin- 
ning of the successful but before untried experiment of a free repub- 
lican government, based upon the people’s will and the eternally just 
doctrines of equal privileges, laws, and honesty, no man who remained 
at all times and uniformly consistent with himself could expect to 
be in continued harmony with the opinions of his countrymen. For 


although the approving judgment of the majority of our people, formed 
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after mature examination, is evidence of one’s correctness of the high- 
est character, yet it has been sometimes our misfortune, and is 
common to all large communities, to be occasionally led astray from 
the dictates of right reason by fitful gusts of popular error; which few 
causes more effectually generate than a seeming flow of bounteous 
prosperity, heaping together in unworthy hands masses of real or 
apparent wealth without toil or industry—and the consequent periodi- 
eal convulsions and distresses which are but the natural sequences 
of corporations, stock-jobbing, funded-debts, the unlimited and uncon- 
trolled power to make paper money. 

A man’s highest praise is to have differed from the multitude many 
times when their judgments were thus operated upon. It is his—his 
to have stood the test of these influences with calm stability of pur- 
pose—in the sunshine of fancied but unreal prosperity forewarning 
against the coming of the evil hour, and when overtaken by the tem- 
pest, cheering the hopes of the unfortunate by pointing to the cause of 
their misfortune, and giving good counsel respecting the proper 
remedy. 

The talented son of Chatham, the proudest of .England’s states- 
men, was laughed at and ridiculed for predicting, ‘ that if the Ameri- 
cans went into their funding systems, and adopted their banking 
projects of unsubstantial issues of paper money, their boasted inde- 
pendence would prove to be the merest phantom; Jefferson for 
similar sentiments received treatment that an honorable man would 
tender to none but the veriest of felons ; and the patriot Jackson, who 
had bestowed the best days of his youth and his maturer years in 
the service of his country—who had protected by his valor the fire- 
side of the industrious pioneer from the relentless scalping-knife and 
brand of the savage—and whose efforts to save the “ Beauty and 
Booty” of one of her fairest cities from the ruthless grasp of foreign 
invaders, had been crowned with the happiest triumph of success 
was stigmatized as a 
tyrant, and compared, in the insolence of avaricious federal arrogance, 
to the lowest criminal, to the reprobate counterfeiter. How, then, 
could he hope to escape who had constantly advocated similar senti- 
ments, and with an ability always effective and always annoying to 
his antagonists? It would have been not less a reproach to have 
passed the ordeal unnoticed, than it now is cheering to have lived to 
see the political dogmas of federalism exploded, and shrouded so 
deeply with popular odium that’ even its votaries dare not openly de- 
fend them. The policy of trenching upon the reserved rights of the 
States to construct turnpikes and other private roads with national 
funds—of an unequal and oppressive tariff of duties for the protec- 
tion of local interests—of levying money not demanded for the pub- 
lic service, to be made a bone of contention, or with which to bribe 
legislators into voting for partial laws, and indirectly to bribe’ the 





that ever met the approving smile of heaven 
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people with moneys wrongfully extorted from their own pockets—the 
crude notion that banking capital is national wealth—that the multi- 
plication of paper money is the increase of riches—that a well or- 
dered system of credit is dependent upon, and necessarily must be 
blended with, a reckless, inordinate, uncontrollable power to glut the 
country with a fictitious circulating medium more subject to ebbs and 
floods than the ever changing tides—all—all have had theirday. The 
fruits they have borne have disrobed them of the sophistries which 
deluded, and the mysteries which passed for wisdom. Mankind has 
read the nature of their propensities in the public and private misfor- 
tunes which they have entailed upon the country and the people. 
‘Their true character has been seen in the spirit of recklessness, gam- 
bling, and dishonesty which they have nurtured, and the mental vision 
of the political economist, the farmer, and the mechanic, is no longer 
obscured by these cunningly devised schemes of ingenious juggling. 
He has the proud triumph of having lived through the time of their 
origin, progress, power, and, as we trust, their downfall—of having ia 
all their phases met them as a determined foe, held them to be intrin- 
sically incapable of good and dangerously mischievous. ‘Talents 
that well directed might have been envied, everything that wealth 
could enlist, have served with devotion in efforts to uphold them ; and 
yet, at last, false cries, alarms, appeals to fear, to prejudice, to avarice 
and the baser passions, have all been unavailing to prevent the 


triumph of TRUTH Over ERROR. 


ON THE ELEVATION OF THE LABORING PORTION 
OF THE COMMUNITY.* 


SECOND NOTICE. 


We gladly return to the task left unfinished in our last Number, of 
giving such an account of the Lectures referred to at the foot of the 
page, together with the most liberal quotations from them permitted 
by our limits, as to constitute the best substitute in our power to af- 
ford to those of our readers to whom their comparatively limited cir- 
culation must deny access to them. We have no fear that this will 
supersede the purchase of a single copy, on the part of any who may 
have the opportunity. ‘To such our limited extracts can only serve 
to whet the appetite they will not satisfy; while we trust that they 
will have the effect of inducing many readers to seek to possess the 
original—of which, indeed, we could most fervently wish to see a 
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copy in the hands of every one of the mighty mass of millions to 
whom, as indicated by their title, Dr. Channing has addressed these 
Lectures. 

In the first Lecture the question was considered, in what consisted 
the elevation proposed for the depressed mass of the children of toil. 
It was shown not to consist in exemption from the necessity of manu- 
al labor—the beneficial effects of which, on the mental and moral 
education as well as on the physical developement, when not carried 
to an exhausting excess, were finely pointed out, as its native dignity 
was nobly vindicated from the senseless prejudice which an imper- 
fect and unhealthy civilization has heretofore attached to it. Nor 
was that elevation to be sought in a participation in the luxurious re- 
finements and splendors of those classes of society which are accus- 
tomed to pride themselves in the poor title of its “ fashionable circles.” 
And equally vain would it be to expect to find it in mere political 
power, sought and exercised in a monopolizing spirit as a distinct 
class with presumed interests antagonist to those of other classes. 
But it was shown to consist in that which can alone raise man from 
a level not far removed from that of the brute creation, whatever may 
be his position in our conventional classifications, namely, in eleva- 
tion of soul, first, through Force of Thought exerted for the acquisition 
of ‘Truth—secondly, through Force of Pure and Generous Feeling 
—thirdly, through Force of Moral Purpose. “ Without this,” says 
Dr. Channing, “ it matters nothing where a man stands, or what he 
possesses ; and with it, he towers, he is one of God’s nobility, no 
matter what place he holds in the social scale. There is but one 
elevation for a laborer and for all other mem. ‘There are not diffe- 
rent kinds of dignity for different orders of men, but one and the same 
to all. The only elevation of a human being consists in the exer- 
cise, growth, energy of the higher principles and powers of his soul. 
A bird may be shot upward to the skies by a foreign force ; but it 
rises, in the true sense of the word, only when it spreads its own 
wings and soars by its own living power. So a man may be thrust 
upward into a conspicuous place by outward accidents ; but he rises, 
only in so far as he exerts himself, and expands his best faculties, 
and ascends by a free effort to a nobler region of thought and action. 
Such is the elevation I desire for the laborer, and I desire no other. 
This elevation is indeed to be aided by an improvement of his out- 
ward condition, and in turn it greatly improves his outward lot; and 
thus connected, outward good is real and great; but supposing it to 
exist in separation from inward growth and life, it would be nothing 
worth, nor would I raise a finger to promote it.” 

The second Lecture considers the objections which are apt to sug- 
gest themselves when such views are given of the laborer’s destiny, 
together with some of the circumstances of the times which encou- 
rage hopes of its approaching attainment. 
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The objection that will generally first occur to the mind of the la- 
borer himself, is the fact that he can neither command a variety of 
books, nor spend much time in reading. Dr. Channing does not un- 
dervalue the worth of books. “ Truly,” says he, “ good books are 
more than mines to those who can understand them. They are the 
breathings of the great souls of past times. Genius is not embalmed 
in them, as is sometimes said, but /ives in them perpetually.” But he 
proceeds with equal truth— 


“We need not many books to answer the great ends of reading. A few are 
better than many, and a little time given to a faithful study of the few will be enough 
to quicken thought and enrich the mind. The greatest men have not been book- 
men. Washington, it has often been said, was no great reader. The learning 
commonly gathered from books is of less worth than the truths we gain from expe- 
rience and reflection. Indeed, most of the knowledge from reading in these days, 
being acquired with little mental action, and seldom or never reflected on and turned 
to use, is very much a vain show. Events stirring the mind to earnest thought and 
vigorous application of its resources, do vastly more to elevate the mind, than most 


of our studies at the present time. 
* * + * * 


“ The great use of books is to rouse us to thought ; to turn us to questions which 
great men have been working on for ages ; to furnish us with materials for the ex- 
ereise of judgment, imagination, and moral feeling; to breathe into us a moral life 
from higher spirits than our own; and this benefit of books may be enjoyed by 
those who have not much time for retired study. 

“Tt must not be forgotten by those who despair of the laboring classes because 
they cannot live in libraries, that the highest sources of truth, light, and elevation of 
mind are not libraries, but our inward and outward experience. Human life, with 
its joys and sorrows, its burdens and alleviations, its crimes and virtues, its deep 
wants, its solemn changes, and its retributions always pressing on us—what a 
library is this! and who may not study it? Every human being is a volume, worthy 
to be studied. The books which circulate most freely through the community, are 
those which give us pictures of human life. How much more improving is the 
original, did we know how to read it! The laborer has this page always open be- 
fore him; and, still more, the laborer is every day writing a volume more full of 
instruction than all human productions; I mean, his own life. No work of the 
most exalted genius can teach us so much as the revelation of human nature in 
the secrets of our own souls, in the workings of our own passions, in the opera- 
tions of our own intelligence, in the retributions which follow our own good and 
evil deeds, in the dissatisfaction with the present, in the spontaneous thoughts and 
aspirations, which form part of every man’s biography. The study of our own 
history from childhood, of all the stages of our developement, of the good and bad 
influences which have beset us, of our mutations of feeling and purpose, and of 
the great current which is setting us toward future happiness or wo; this is a 
study to make us nobly wise ; and who of us has not access to this fountain of 
eternal truth? May not the laborer study and understand the pages which he is 


writing in his own breast?” 


Against the objection that there exists in the order of Providence 
a natural aristocracy of intellect designed to monopolize the function 
of thinking, to the exclusion of the Many whose office in the great 
social division of labor is manual toil, Dr. Channing thus indignantly 
protests : 
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**T deny to any individual or class this monopoly of thought. Who among men 
can show God’s commission to think for his brethren, to shape passively the intel- 
lect of the mass, to stamp his own image on them as if they were wax? As well 
might a few claim a monopoly of light and air, of seeing and breathing, as of thought. 
Is not the intellect as universal a gift as the organs of sight and respiration? Is 
not truth as freely spread abroad as the atmosphere or the sun’s rays? Can we 
imagine that God’s highest gifts of intelligence, imagination, and moral power, were 
bestowed to provide only for animal wants? to be denied the natural means of 
growth, which is action! to be starved by drudgery? Were the mass of men 
made to be monsters! to grow only in a few organs and faculties, and to pine away 
and shrivel in others ? or were they made to put forth all the powers of men, espe- 
cially the best and most distinguishing! No man, not the lowest, is ali hands, all 
bones and muscles. The mind is more essential to human nature, and more endu- 
ring, than the limbs, and was this made to lie dead? Is not thought the right and 
duty of all? Is not truth alike precious to all? Is not truth the natural aliment 
of the mind as plainly as the wholesome grain is of the body? Is not the mind 
adapted to thought, as plainly as the eye to light, the ear to sound? Who dares to 
withhold it from its natural action, its natural element and joy? Undoubtedly some 
men are more gifted than others, and are marked out for more studious lives. But 
the work of such men is not to do others’ thinking for them, but to help them to 
think more vigorously and effectually. Great minds are to make others great. 
Their superiority is to be used, not to break the multitude to intellectual vassalage, 
not to establish over them a spiritual tyranny, but to rouse them from lethargy and 
to aid them to judge for themselves. The light and life which spring up in one 
soul are to be spread far and wide. Of all treasons against humanity, there is no 
one worse than his who employs great intellectual force to keep down the intellect 


” 


of his less favored brother. 
The commonplace objection of complacent pedantry, that 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ”’— 


—that the mass of the people cannot see to the bottom of anything, and 
that the result of stimulating them to thought will be the formation of a 
dangerous set of half-thinkers—is summarily disposed of. Whose 
‘learning’ is not ‘little’? whose ‘draughts’ of knowledge are not 
‘shallow? Who of us has fathomed the depths of a single product of 
nature, or a single event in history? Who of us is not baffled by the 
mysteries in a grain of sand? How contracted is the range of the 
widest intellect! The argument, therefore, proves nothing by proving 
too much, for if valid it shows that none of any class ought tothink. “I 
will only add,” he concludes, “ that the laboring class are not now con- 
demned to draughts of knowledge so shallow as to merit scorn 
Many of them know more of the outward world than all the philoso- 
phers of antiquity ; and Christianity has opened to them mysteries of 
the spiritual world, which kings and prophets were not privileged to 
understand. And are they, then, to be doomed to spiritual inaction, 
as incapable of useful thought ?” 

From Dr. Channing’s remarks upon the objection which he next 
considers, we are unwilling to omit any portion : 


It is objected, that the distinction of ranks is 


«| proceed to another prejudice 
essential to social order, and that this will be swept away by calling forth energy of 


thought in all men. 


This objection, indeed, though exceedingly insisted on in 
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Europe, has nearly died out here ; but still enough of it lingers among us to deserve 
consideration. I reply, then, that it is a libel on social order to suppose, that it 
requires for its support the reduction of the multitude of human beings to ignorance 
and servility ; and that it isa libel on the Creator to suppose, that he requires, as 
the foundation of communities, the systematic depression of the majority of his 
intelligent offspring. The supposition is too grossly unreasonable, tov monstrous, 
to require labored refutation. I see no need of ranks, either for social order or for 
any other purpose. A great variety of pursuits and conditions is indeed to be de- 
sired. Men ought to follow their genius, and to put forth their powers in every 
useful and lawful way. Ido not ask for a monotonous world. We are far too 
monotonous now. ‘The vassalage of fashion, which is a part of rank, prevents con- 
tinually the free expansion of men’s powers. Let us have the greatest diversity of 
occupations. But this does not imply that there is a need of splitting society into 
castes or ranks, or that a certain number should arrogate superiority, and stand apart 
from the rest of men as a separate race. Men may work in different departments 
of life, and yet recognise their brotherly relation, and honor one another, and hold 
friendly communion with one another. Undoubtedly, men will prefer as friends and 
common associates those with whom they sympathize most, But this is not to 
form a rank or caste. For example, the intelligent seek out the intelligent ; the 
pious, those who reverence God. But suppose the intellectual and the religious to 
cut themselves off by some broad, visible distinction from the rest of society, to 
form a clan of their own, to refuse admission into their houses to people of inferior 
knowledge and virtue, and to diminish as far as possible the occasions of intercourse 
with them; would not society rise up, as one man, against his arrogant exclusive- 
ness? And if intelligence and piety may not be the foundations of a caste, on what 
ground shall they, who have no distinction but wealth, superior costume, richer 
equipages, finer houses, draw lines around themselves and constitute themselves a 
higher class. ‘That some shouid be richer than others is natural, and is necessary, 
and could only be prevented by gross violations of right. Leave men to the free 
use of their powers, and some will accumulate more than their neighbors. But, to 
be prosperous is not to be superior, and should form no barrier between men. 
Wealth ought not to secure to the prosperous the slightest consideration. The 
only distinctions which should be recognised are those of the soul, of strong princi- 
ple, and of incorruptible integrity, of usefulness, of cultivated intellect, of fidelity in 
seeking for truth. A man, in proportion as he has these claims, should be honored 
and welcomed everywhere. I see not why such a man, however coarsely if neatly 
dressed, should not be a respected guest in the most splendid mansions, and at the 
most brilliant meetings. A man is worth infinitely more than the saloons, and the 
costumes, and the show of the universe. He was made to tread all these beneath 
his feet. What,an insult to humanity is the present deference to dress and uphol- 
stery, as if silkworms, and looms, and scissors, and needles could produce something 
nobler than aman. Every good man should protest against a caste founded on 
outward prosperity, because it exalts the outward above the inward, the material 
above the spiritual ; because it springs from and cherishes a contemptible pride in 
superficial and transitory distinctions; because ‘t alienates man from his brother, 
breaks the tie of common humanity, and breeds jealousy, scorn, and mutual ill will. 
Can this be needed to social order ? 

‘* Tt is true that in countries where the mass of the people are ignorant and servile, 
the existence of a higher and a worshipped rank tends to keep them from outrage. 
It infuses a sentiment of awe, which prevents more or less the need of force and 
punishment. But it is worthy of remark, that the means of keeping order in one 
state of society may become the chief excitement of discontent and disorder in 
another, and this is peculiarly true of aristocracy or high rank. In rude ages, this 
keeps the people down ; but when the people by degrees have risen to some con 
sciousness of their rights and essential equality with the rest of the race, the awe 
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of rank naturally subsides, and passes into suspicion, jealousy, and sense of injury, 
and a disposition to resist. The very institution which once restrained now pro- 
vokes. ‘Through this process the old world is now passing. The strange illusion, 
that a man, because he wears a garter or riband, or was born to a title, belongs to 
another race, is fading away; and society must pass through a series of revolutions, 
silent or bloody, until a more natural order takes place of distinctions which grew 
criginally out of force. Thus aristocracy, instead of giving order to society, now 
convulses it. So impossible is it for arbitrary human ordinations permanently to 
degrade human nature, or subvert the principles of justice and freedom. 

“7 am aware, that it will be said, ‘ that the want of refinement of manners and 
taste in the lower classes will necessarily keep them an inferior caste, even though 
all political inequalities be removed.’ I acknowledge this defect of manners in the 
multitude, and grant that it is an obstacle to intercourse with the more improved, 
though often exaggerated. But this is a barrier which must and will yield to the 
means of culture spread through our community. ‘This evil is not necessarily as- 
sociated with any condition of human life. An intelligent traveller,* tells us, that 
in Norway, a country wanting many of our advantages, good manners and polite- 
ness are spread through all conditions ; and that the ‘rough way of talking to and 
living with each other, characteristic of the lower classes of society in England, is 
not found there.’ Not many centuries ago, the intercourse of the highest orders in 
Europe was sullied by indelicacy and fierceness ; but time has worn out these 
stains, and the same cause is now removing what is repulsive among those who toil 
with their hands. I cannot believe, that coarse manners, boisterous conversation, 
slovenly negligences, filthy customs, surliness, indecency, are to descend by neces 
sity from generation to generation in any portion of the community. I do not see 
why neatness, courtesy, delicacy, ease, and deference to other’s feelings, may not 
be made the habits of the laboring multitude. A change is certainly going on 
among them in respect to manners. Let us hope that it will be a change for the 
better ; that they will not adopt false notions of refinement; that they will escape 
the servile imitation of what is hollow and insincere, and the substitution of out- 
ward shows for genuine natural courtesy. Unhappily they have but imperfect mo- 
dels on which to form themselves. It is not one class alone which needs reform 
in manners. We all need a new social intercourse, which shall breathe genuine 
refinement ; which shall unite the two great elements of politeness, self-respect and 
a delicate regard to the rights and feelings of others; which shall be free without 
rudeness, and earnest without positiveness ; which shall be graceful yet warm-heart- 
ed; and in which communication shall be frank, unlabored, overflowing, through 
the absence of all assumption and pretence, and through the consciousness of being 
safe from heartless ridicule. This grand reform, which I trust is to come, will 
bring with it a happiness little known in social life ; and whence shall it come? 
The wise and disinterested of all conditions must contribute to it; and I see not 
why the laboring classes may not take part in the work. Indeed, when I consider 
the greater simplicity of their lives, and their greater openness to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, I am not sure but that the ‘golden age’ of manners is to begin among 
those who are now despaired of for their want of refinement. 

** In these remarks, I have given the name of ‘prejudices’ to the old opinions re- 
specting rank, and. respecting the need of keeping the people from much thought. 
But allow these opinions to have a foundation in truth; suppose high fences of 
rank to be necessary to refinement of manners; suppose that the happiest of all 
ages were the feudal, when aristocracy was in its flower and glory ; when the noble, 
superior to the laws, committed more murders in one year, than the multitude in 
twenty. Suppose it best for the laborer to live and die in thoughtless ignorance 
Allow all this, and that we have reason to look with envy on the past; one thing is 


* See Laing’s Travels in Norway. 
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plain ; the past is gone, the feudal castle is dismantled, the distance between class- 
es greatly reduced. Unfortunate as it may be, the people have begun to think, to 
ask reasons for what they do and suffer and believe, and to call the past to account. 
Old spells are broken, old/reliances gone. Men can no longer be kept down by 
pageantry, state robes, forms and shows. Allowing it to be best, that society should 
rest on the depression of the multitude, the multitude will no longer be quiet when 
they are trodden under foot, but ask impatiently for a reason why they too may not 
have a share in social blessings. Such is the state of things, and we must make 
the best of what we cannot prevent. Right or wrong, the people will think ; and 
is it not important that they should think justly? that they should be inspired with 
the love of truth, and instructed how to seek it? that they should be established 
by wise cultnre in the great principles on which religion and society rest, and be 
protected from scepticism and wild speculation by intercourse with enlightened and 
virtuous men! It is plain that, in the actual state of the world, nothing can avail 
us, but a real improvement of the mass of the people. No stable foundation can be 
laid for us but in men’s minds. Alarming as the truth is, it should be told, that 
outward institutions cannot now secure us. Mightier powers than institutions have 
come into play among us, the judgment, the opinions, the feelings of the many ; and 
ill hopes of stability, which do not rest on the progress of the many, must perish.” 

The last and most serious objection to the possibility of the eleva- 
tion proposed for the laboring class, by that school of democrated phi- 
lanthropy of which we recognise Dr. Channing as one of the wisest 
and purest teachers, is, that the laborer cannot give the requisite time 
and strength to intellectual, social, and moral culture, without starving 
his family, and impoverishing the community. ‘ Political Economy,’ 
say those who urge this objection, ‘ by showing that population out- 
strips the means of improvement, passes an irrepealable sentence of 
ignorance and degradation on the laborer. Nature has laid this heavy 
ban on the mass of the people, and it is idle to set up our theories 


and dreams of improvement against nature.’ 

sut this objection generally comes from a suspicious sourcee—* from 
the men who abound, and are at ease; who. think more of property 
than of any other human interest; who have little concern for the 
mass of their fellow-creatures; who are willing that others should 
bear all the burdens of life, and that any social order should continue 
which secures to themselves personal comfort or gratification.” 

The objection is but a repetition of the old doctrine, that what has 
been must be ; that the future is always to repeat the past, and socie- 
ty to tread for ever the same beaten path—a doctrine exploded not 
only by the broad fact of general progress, in greater or less degree 
observable throughout all the civilized world, but especially by the 
experience of our own country. 

—‘* The working classes here have risen and are still rising intellectually, and yet 
there are no signs of starvation, nor are we becoming the poorest people on earth. 
By far the most interesting view of this country is the condition of the working 


multitude. Nothing among us deserves the attention of the traveller so much as 


the force of thought and character, and the self-respect awakened by our history 

and institutions in the mass of the peopie. Our prosperous classes are much like 

the same classes abroad, though, as we hope, of purer morals; but the great work- 

ing multitude leave far behind them the laborers of other countrigs. No man of 
D2 
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observation and benevolence can converse with them, without being struck and de- 
lighted with the signs they give of strong and sound intellect and manly principle 
) 


And who is authorized to set bounds to this progress ! 
steps are the hardest. ‘The difficulty is to wake up men’s souls, not to continue 


In improvement the first 


their action. Every accession of light and strength is a help to new acquisitions.” 


The absurdity of the idea that the intellectual cultivation of the 
mass of the people could have the effect of diminishing their produc- 
tive energy and efficiency, so as to starve and impoverish the country 
scarcely needed the refutation which Dr. Channing gives to it at some 
length. It is indeed to be frightened by ashadow. Apart from the in- 
calculable social benefit and economy which would flow from the 
suppression of Intemperance, of Wastefulness, of Sloth, of ignorance 
on the all-important subject of Health—apart, too, from the truth that 
the happiness of a community depends vastly more on the distribution 
than on the amount of its wealth—apart from these considerations, who 
can doubt that with the growth of intellectual and moral power in the 
community, its productive power will increase, that industry will be- 
come more efficient, that a wiser economy will accumulate wealth, 
that unimagined resources of art and nature will be discovered ’ 
‘“‘ Bodily or material force,” says the author, “can be measured, but 
not the forces of the soul, nor can the results of increased mental 
energy be foretold. Such a community will tread down o)stacles 
now deemed invincible, and turn them into helps. The Inward 
moulds the Outward. The power of a people lies in its mind; and 
this mind, if fortified and enlarged, will bring external things into har- 
mony with itself. It will create a new world around it corresponding 
to itself.” 

In the following passage Dr. Channing touches upon a great idea— 
or rather upon two which associate themselves closely together : 


** Another consideration in reply to the objection is, that as yet no community 
has seriously set itself to the work of improving all its members, so that what is 
possible remains to be ascertained. No experiment has been made to determine 
how far liberai provision can be made at once for the body and mind of the laborer 
The highest social art is yet in its infancy. Great minds have nowhere solemnly, 
earnestly undertaken to resolve the problem, how the multitude of men may be ele 
vated. The trial isto come. Still more, the multitude have nowhere comprehend- 
ed distinctly the true idea of progress, and resolved deliberately and solemnly to 
reduce it toreality. This great thought, however, is gradually opening on them 
and it is destined to work wonders. From themselves, their salvation must chiefly 
come. Little can be done for them by others, till a spring is touched in their own 
breasts ; and this being done, they cannot fail. The people, as history shows us, 
can accomplish miracles under the power of a great idea. How much have they 
often done and suffered in critical moments for country, for religion? The great 
idea of their own elevation is only beginning to unfold itself within them, and its 
energy is not to be foretold. A lofty conception of this kind, were it once distinctly 
seized, would be a new life breathed into them. Under this impulse they would 
create time and strength for their high calling, and would not only regenerate them- 
selves but the community.”’ 


Here is alluded to the great problem of which the solution is indzs- 
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pensable before any material progress can be made toward the great 
object of the moral improvement and elevation of the mass of men— 
‘ how far liberal provision can be made at once for the body and mind 
of the laborer.’ ‘The former must be the necessary antecedent, before 
attention can be yielded to the latter. And so long as society is 
governed by any system of which the tendency is to embarrass the 
productive industry of the mass by the pressure of a single unneces- 
sary tax, or clog or discouragement of any kind, so long is the moral 
elevation of that mass proportionately depressed and retarded. FTear- 
ful is the responsibility assumed by those who place themselves at 
the centre of the social system, to work those springs of legislation 
which create and direct the motion of the whole machinery. How 
criminal the folly of those who deal rashly and ignorantly with the 
solemn duties of the task—how grievous the guilt of those who bring 
to them unholy motives of selfishness or ambition, to the base gratifi- 
cation of which may be sacrificed perhaps the highest human rights 
and interests of countless thousands of fellow-beings! A bad measure 
of legislation, adopted for the promotion of partial interests, what ima- 
ginafion can form a faint conception of the amount of evil and suf- 
fering, multiplied out into infinite ramifications of consequences, of 
which it is often the origin and cause, and of which the framer of the 
measure becomes the responsible author! Let it not be supposed 
that it stops short at its mere immediate apparent effects, in simply 
involving a certain amount of positive loss to the whole or to a part of 
the community, causing a certain diminution in the aggregate of the 
national wealth. It invariably acts, in its eventual effect, as a tax 
and burthen upon the industry of the laboring mass ; it adds so much 
to the length and severity of the pour man’s toil; it subtracts so much 
from his means of comfortable sustenance, and his opportunities of 
mental improvement and moral elevation. It depresses him by so 
much in the scale of being, reacting with an unerring effect upon even 
the healthy perfection of his physical constitution, and often prolongs 
and multiplies itself through his offspring in an indefinite progress of 
degeneration. And here are we able to perceive the immeasurable 
importance of the science of Political Economy, in that moral influ- 
ence upon the condition and progress of society, which affords the 
point of view from which it presents its highest and most solemn 
interest to the student of its grandly simple and harmonious principles 

In connexion with this point, of the possibility of combining a liberal 


provision at once for the body and the mind of the laborer, we may 
allude to an idea which, though not a novel one, has as yet received 
but a very imperfect developement; and in which the attempts at a 
practical application of it that have been made, have always heretofore 
been united with such fatal errors, honest or corrupt, that a prejudice 
has been created against it in the minds of many which it may be dif- 
ficultto combat. We refer to the principle of Combination of which we 
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see an imperfect use made in certain industrial associations which 
have been formed or attempted, with various success, in different coun- 
tries, as also in that ‘Socialism’ which has recently been made a 
subject of serious agitation in England. It is very certain that this 
principle is capable of producing immense results, so far as regards 
the simple consideration of external prosperity and abundance. How 
far it may with safety be carried—liable as it obviously is to fatal 
abuse—and in what modes it may be possible to combine it with that 
opposite principle of Individuality which, with all the evil accompany- 
ing it, is a fundamental law of our nature, as it is the essential princi- 
ple of our modern civilization, and seems an indispensable stimulus 
to exertion—constitutes a problem of profound difficulty ; and every 





attempt at its solution, however defective, however abortive, deserves 
our most anxious observation. 

At any rate, whether or not this principle, according to the theory 
of ‘ Socialism,’ contains the germ of a new system which shall realize 
for the laboring mass of mankind the important object in view, of se- 
curing a vastly increased amount of the necessaries and comforts of 
life at a great economy of toil and time, there can be no doubt that 
even without it, the elevation of the standard of popular intelligence 
and morals would not only prevent an immense amount of waste, 
through a countless variety of modes of vice and ignorance, but 
would also directly cause a still greater increase of efficiency in 
every branch of productive industry. The former may afford a great 
alleviation to the condition of the wretched mass of the working 
population of England, from whose necessities and character its sug- 
gestion has arisen; and it is not to be denied that it finds no slight 
support, not only in the precedent of a community of goods bequeath- 
ed to us from the earliest and purest days of Christianity, but also 
in the consideration of the incalculable amount of moral evil which ap- 
pears directly assignable to the selfish principle of individuality of pro- 
perty. This may be true, and by a stretch of concession the supposition 
may even be granted, of the possibility of substituting for the latter prin- 
ciple, in any human community on a large scale, the law of love with 
the practice of the primitive Christianity above referred to. That 
which can refer to such a sanction, as well as to the spirit of the reli- 
gion of which that practice was but an application—however impossi- 
ble it may now seem, and foreign to all the habits and inodes of 
thinking of our present civilization—is at least entitled to our respect, 
as possibly not so total an impracticability, not so radically inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental laws of man’s nature, as we may at first be 
disposed to pronounce it. Yet still it appears manifest that this is not 
to be the condition of the laboring mass in this country. ‘The demo- 
cratic civilization which we are engaged in slowly and painfully 
working out, is animated bya different spirit, that of diffusiveness, is 
organized on an opposite principle, that of individuality. Whether 
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the perfect freedom of the latter may not eventually lead, by the na- 
tural tendency of untrammeled human nature, toward the former, so as 
to produce an harmonious blending of the two, and thus to realize the 
whole grand conception of the pure theory of Christianity, the union 
of Perfect Liberty with Perfect Love—when “thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thy self ”—we may not foretell; though we feel cheered 
by a deep, though dim, faith that such is the result toward which our 
present harsh and selfish transition state is slowly tending, such the 
sublime order which an unseen hand is gradually elaborating out of 
the wild moral chaos of our present civilization. But at any rate, it 
is the principle of Individuality which now rules the hour, and must 
continue to rule it with undivided sway ; nor must we distract our 
attention with vain and impracticable efforts to combat it, or to super- 
sede it by any other. 

Nor, indeed, should we wish to do so. Let us leave human nature 
to itself, and see what it will do. Let us make every man free, ma- 
terially and spiritually, embarrassing the completeness of his Liberty 
as little as possible by the pressure of Law and Government. The 
result of the freedom we now enjoy—a very imperfect one indeed— 
is, we must concede, an universal and intense selfishness—a passion 
for property, the indulgence of which, stimulated by conspiring cir- 
cumstances, has exerted much pernicious and demoralizing effect upon 
our national character. But such will not be always the case ; nor 
should we be discouraged, by the evils attendant upon a transition 
state, from pursuing fearlessly the developement of great principles of 
the truth of which—springing out of, and necessarily therefore not 
inconsistent with, the essential laws and attributes of human nature— 
we are profoundly convinced. 

This selfish principle which we have called that of Individuality, 
this necessary first consequence of that of perfect freedom, has al- 
ready produced immense results of general prosperity and abundance, 
as a stimulus to exertion and enterprise ; and when relieved from the 
incubus of bad legislation, will undoubtedly act with vastly increased 
efficiency in the same direction. ‘To this, then, we must look as our 
reliance, though we may still watch with anxious interest the experi- 
ments of ‘Socialism,’ or any other efforts of a similar kind toward 
a better state of things, that may be made in other countries. And 
our chief object, so far as it is to be affected by the influence of go- 
vernment—(and that influence is unquestionably strong and pervading) 
—should be to promote to the utmost extent possible, the efficiency 
of its action for the creation of national wealth and individual pros- 
perity. And in this point of view will appear all the moral impor- 
tance of the great struggle for Currency Reform in which our party 
is now engaged. ‘The currency of a country has been indeed not in- 
aptly called the life-blood of the whole system of national industry, 
A healthy and natural condition of this is the first requisite to nation- 
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al prosperity. And it is because profoundly convinced, as well by 
the teachings of experience as by the theoretic demonstrations of po- 
litical economy, that the irremediable instability of our present paper- 
money currency is the most fatal disease that can poison the whole 
constitution of the social body, operating as the most depressing in- 
cubus upon the industrious energies of the people, that we are so 
solicitous to carry out to the farthest extent possible that radical re- 
formation of it, of which the great measure of the Independent Trea- 
sury is but the first step. 

But to return to Dr. Channing, from whom the foregoing train of 
reflection has led us farther and longer than we had designed, our 
present object being chiefly to furnish an analysis, with liberal quo- 
tations, of his recent admirable Lectures before the Mechanics of 
Boston. He proceeds, in the last place, to consider a few of the 
circumstances of the times which encourage hopes of the progress of 
which we have spoken, on the part of the mass of the people. 

The first is thus stated, and its truth will be readily admitted. Would 
only that it could be stated with still greater strength, as more univer- 
sally and completely true ; but we must be content that this, like every 
other of the social influences of democracy, should work its way but 
slowly through the great body of a society formed and educated, through 
past centuries, on a different theory, and still strongly swayed by the 
literature, opinion, and example of a country whose political system is 
one of the most complete aristocracies that have ever existed : 

“Tt is an encouraging circumstance, that the respect for labor is increasing, or 
rather that the old prejudices against manual toil as degrading a man, or putting 
him in a lower sphere, are wearing away; and the cause of this change is full of 
promise ; for it is to be found in the progress of intelligence, Christianity, and free- 
dom, all of which cry aloud against the old barriers created between the different 
classes, and challenge especial sympathy and regard for those who bear the heavi- 
est burdens, and create most of the comforts of social life. The contempt of 
labor of which I have spoken, is a relic of the old aristocratic prejudices, which 
formerly proscribed trade as unworthy of a gentleman, and must die out with other 
prejudices of the same low origin. And the results must be happy. It is hard 
for a class of men to respect themselves, who are denied respect by all around 
them. A vocation, looked on as degrading, will have a tendency to degrade those 
who follow it. Away, then, with the idea of something low in manual labor. There 
is something shocking to a religious man in the thought, that the employment which 
God has ordained for the vast majority of the human race should be unworthy of 
any man, even of the highest. If indeed there were an employment which could 
not be dispensed with, and which yet tended to degrade such as might be devoted 
to it, I should say that it ought to be shared by the whole race and thus neutral- 
ized by extreme division, instead of being laid, as the sole vocation, on one man 
or afew. Let no human being be broken in spirit, or trodden under foot, for the 
outward prosperity of the Staie. So far is manual labor from meriting contempt 
or slight, that it will probably be found, when united with true means of spiritual 
culture, to foster a sounder judgment, a keener observation, a more creative imagi- 
nation, and a purer taste than any other vocation. Man thinks of the few, God of 


the many; and the many will be found at length to have within their reach the 
most effectual means of progress.” 
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Dr. Channing next adverts to the fact of the creation of a popular 
literature, which puts within the reach of the laboring class, at very 
cheap cost, the means of knowledge in whatever branch they wish 
to cultivate—books of great value in all departments, mines of inesti- 
mable truth open to all who are resolved to think and learn, being 
constantly published for the benefit of the mass of readers, amid all 
the countless volumes of trash which are issued for the mere purpose 
of frivolous amusement. He anticipates, too, that literature will con- 
tinue more and more to adapt itself to this class of readers, as the 
demand shall increase for the gratification of their intellectual 


wants. 

Another circumstance to which he refers is to be found in the juster 
views the laboring class are beginning to adopt in regard to the edu- 
cation of their children. From his remarks on this point we make 
the following extracts : 

‘Vastly more, I believe, is hereafter to be done for children, than ever before, by 


the gradual spread of a simple truth, almost too simple, one would think, to need 


I 
exposition, yet up to this day wilfully neglected, namely, that education is a sham, 
a cheat, unless carried on by able, accomplished teachers. ‘The dignity of the 
vocation of a teacher is beginning to be understood. The idea is dawning on us 
that no office can compare in solemnity and importance with that of training the 
child ; that skill to form the young to energy, truth, and virtue is worth more than 
the knowledge of all other arts and sciences ; and that of consequence the encou- 
ragement of excellent teachers is the first duty which a community owes to itself. 
I say the truth is dawning; and it must make its way. ‘The instruction of the 
children of all classes, especially of the laboring class, has as yet been too generally 
committed to unprepared, unskilful hands, and of course the school is in general 
little more than a name. The whole worth of a school lies in the teacher 
* * * « * 

“The object of education is not so much to give a certain amount of knowledge, 
as to awaken the faculties, and give the pupil the use of his own mind; and one 
book, taught by a man who knows how to accomplish these ends, is worth more 
than libraries as usually read. It is not necessary that much should be taught in 
youth, but that a little should be taught philosophically, profoundly, livingly. For 
example, it is not necessary that the pupil be carried over the history of the world 
from the deluge to the present day. Let him be helped to read a single history 
wisely, to apply the principles of historical evidence to its statements, to trace the 
causes and effects of events, to penetrate into the motives of actions, to observe the 
workings of human nature in what is done and suffered, to judge impartially of action 
and character, to sympathize with what is noble, to detect the spirit of an age in 
different forms from our own, to seize the great truths which are wrapped up in de- 
tails, and to discern a moral Providence, a retribution, amid all corruptions and 
changes ; let him learn to read a single history thus, and he has learned to read all 
histories ; he is prepared to study, as he may have time in future life, the whole 
course of human events: he is better educated by this one book than he would be 
by all the histories in all languages as commonly taught. The education of the 
laborer's children need never stop for want of books and apparatus. More of them 
would do good, but enough may be easily obtained. What we want is, a race of 
teachers acquainted with the philosophy of the mind, gifted men and women, whe 
shall respect human nature in the child, and strive to touch and gently bring out 
his best powers and sympathies; and who shall devote themselves to this as the 
great end of life. This good, I trust, is to come, but it comes slowly. The 
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This 


} 


establishment of normal schools, shows that the want of it begins to be felt. 
nest 


good requires, that education shall be recognised by the community as its hig 
interest and duty. It requires, that the instructors of youth shall take precedence 
of the money-getting classes, and that the woman of fashion shall fall behind th 


It requires, that parents shall sacrifice show and pleasure to the 


female teacher. 
Not that a great 


acquisition of the best possible helps and guides for their children. 
pecuniary compensation is to create good teachers ; these must be formed by indi 
vidual impulse, by a genuine interst in education ; but good impulse must be second- 
ed by outward circumstances ; and the means of education will always bear a 
proportion to the respect in which the office of a teacher is held in the community 
Happily in this country the true idea of education, of its nature and supreme im- 
portance, is silently working and gains ground. Those of us who look back on 
half a century, see a real, great improvement in schools and in the standard of in- 
struction. What should encourage this movement in this country is, that nothing 
is wanting here to the intellectual elevation of the laboring class, but that a spring 
should be given to the child, and that the art of thinking justly and strongly should 
be formed in early life ; for, this preparation being made, the circumstances of fu- 
ture life will almost of themselves carry on the work of improvement. It is one of 
the inestimable benefits of free institutions, that they are constant stimulants to the 
intellect ; that they furnish, in rapid succession, quickening subjects of thought and 
discussion. A whole people at the same moment are moved to reflect, reason, 
judge, and act on matters of deep and universal concern: and where the capacity 
of thought has received wise culture, the intellect unconsciously, by an almost 
irresistible sympathy, is kept perpetually alive. The mind, like the body, depends 
on the climate it lives in, on the air it breathes ; and the air of freedom is bracing, 
exhilarating, expanding, to a degree not dreamed of under a despotism. This sti- 
mulus of liberty, however, avails little, except where the mind has been trained to 
think for the acquisition of truth. The unthinking and passionate are hurried by 


it into ruinous excess.” 


The following is the last of the circumstances to which Dr. Chan- 
ning adverts. Painful and disheartening as it may appear, the cor- 
rectness of the picture which he presents of the character of the 
present civilization of the Christian world cannot be denied—a civi- 
lization, as he remarks in another place, selfish, mercenary, sensual 
—standing in direct hostility to the great ideas of Christianity—a 
civilization which cannot, must not, endure for ever. 





“The last ground of hope for the elevation of the laborer, and the chief and 
the most sustaining, is the clearer developement of the principles of Christianity. 
The future influences of this religion are not to be judged from the past. Up to 
this time it has been made a political engine, and in other ways perverted. But its 
true spirit, the spirit of brotherhood and freedom, is beginning to be understood, 
and this will undo the work which opposite ‘principles have been carrying on for 
ages. Christianity is the only effectual remedy for the fearful evils of modern civi- 
lization ; a system which teaches its members to grasp at everything, and to rise 
above everybody, as the great aims of life. Of such a civilization, the natural fruits 
are, contempt of others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, reck- 
less adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to impoverish the laborer 
and to render every condition insecure. Relief is to come, and can only come from 
the new application of Christian principles, of universal justice, and universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. This application 
has begun, and the laborer, above all men, is to feel its happy and exalting influ- 


ences.” 
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Such, then, our wise, pure, and eloquent author proceeds— 


are some of the circumstances which inspire hopes of the eleva- 


‘ Such 
be added other strong grounds 


tion of the laboring classes. ‘To these might 
yf encouragement, to be found in the principles of human nature, in the per- 
fections and providence of God, and in the prophetic intimations of his word. 
But these [ pass over. From all, I derive strong hopes for the mass of men. [ 
do not, cannot, see why manual toil and self-improvement may not go on in friend- 
I do not see why the laborer may not attain to refined habits and man- 
I do not see why conversation under his humble roof 
I do not see why amid 


ly union. 
ners as traly as other men 
may not be cheered by wit and exalted by intelligence. 
his toils he may not cast his eye around him on God’s glorious creation, and be 
strengthened and refreshed by the sight. Ido not see why the great ideas which 
exalt humanity, those of the Infinite Father, of Perfection, of our nearness to God, 
and of the purpose of our being, may not-grow bright and strong in the laborer’s 
tind. Society, I trust, is tending toward a condition, in which it will look back 
with astonishment at the present neglect or perversion of human powers. In the 
developement of a more enlarged philanthropy, m the diffusion of the Christian spirit 
of brotherhood, in the recognition of the equal rights of every human being, we 
have the dawn and promise of a better age, when no man will be deprived of the 
means of elevation but by his own fault; when the evil doctrine, worthy of the 
arch-fiend, that social order demands the depression of the mass of mei, will be 
rejected with horror and scorn; when the great object of the community will be to 
accumulate means and influences for awakening and expanding the best power of 
sll classes; when far less will be expended on the body and far more on the mind ; 
when men of uncommon gifts for the instruction of their race, will be sent forth to 


carry light and strength into their sphere of human life; when spacious libraries, 


llections of the fine arts, cabinets of natural history, and all the institutions by 


which the people may be refined and ennobled, will be formed and thrown open to 
all; and when the toils of life, by a wise intermixture of these higher influences, 
will be made the instruments of human elevation.” 

But while expressing these high hopes of the intellectual, moral, 
religious, social elevation of the laboring class, Dr. Channing does 
not leave the subject without confessing some fears which sometimes 
intrude themselves upon them—the uncertainty which human imper- 
fection casts upon the future—the fearful character of some of the 
elements which society, like the natural world, holds in its bosom. 
“Tt is possible,” he says, “that the laboring classes, by their reck- 
lessness, their passionateness, their jealousies of the more prosperous, 
and their subserviency to parties and political leaders, may turn all 
their bright prospects into darkness, may blight the hopes which phi- 
lanthropy now cherishes of a happier and holier social state.” But 
well assured are we of the groundlessness of this alarm. ‘The di- 
rection of flame is upward, when left free to mount; nor can we 
doubt the upward tendency of depressed and degraded humanity, in 
proportion as it is relieved fron the weight of the adverse influences 
beneath which it has been crushed, and as it is left free to the healthy 
developement of its own native energies. Nor is it by any means to 
be admitted that the defects here alluded to, as endangering the pros- 
pect of their progress, are peculiarly charactéristic of our laboring 
classes. ‘There is, indeed, another danger of a more real and serious 
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nature to which our author briefly alludes. “It is also possible,” he 
remarks, “in this mysterious state of things, that evil may come to 
them from causes which are thought to promise them nothing but 
good. ‘The present anxiety and universal desire is to make the country 
rich, and it is taken for granted that its growing wealth is necessarily 
to benefit all conditions. But is this consequence sure? May not a 
country be rich, and yet great numbers of the people wofully de- 
pressed? In England, the richest nation under heaven, how sad, 
how degraded the state of agricultural and manufacturing classes! It 
is thought that the institutions of this country give an assurance that 
growing wealth will here equally benefit and carry forward all por- 
tions of the community. I hope so; but I am not sure.” In this re- 
mark Dr. Channing approaches a very important political truth which 
lies at the foundation of the great issue now pending between our 
political parties. Well may he express himself “ not sure,” whethe: 
the republican freedom of our institutions will enable us to avoid the 
lamentable state of things to which he alludes as the result of the 
financial polity which has governed England during the last century 
if we shall persevere in an infatuate imitation of the poisonous princi- 
plesof that fatal system. But even from this most insidious of national 
dangers, to which the profound sagacity of Pitt looked as an ample anti- 
dote against the theoretic democracy of our formof government, even 
from this we have now no great apprehension. ‘True, the poison is still 
im our system, vitiating the life-blood of our currency ; and it must take 
many a year of struggle and agony before the fatal disease of ou 
paper-money banking system can be eradicated, and a state of natural 
and healthy circulation can be restored. But we are at least fully 
aware of the disease. The attention of the Democracy has become, 
and is daily more and more becoming, aroused to a sense of its nature 
and magnitude ; and if an immediate and total cure is not possible, we 
are at least assured, not only that the disease will not be allowed to 
proceed farther, but that the course of gradual reform—of recurrence 
to sound principles of currency and banking—which has now been 
begun, under the auspices of the Democratic party, will be resolutely 
persisted im, till it shall result in a radical and permanent cure. The 
establishment of the policy of the Independent Treasury, so far as 
relates to the affairs of the Federal Government, is an important step 
in the direction of this great reform—important not merely in its own 
value and operation, but also as an index of such a maturity of opinion 
on the subject as cannot stop short at that point of progress. ‘The 
snake is scotched, if it is not killed ; and with a continuance of the 
same blessing of God which has thus far crowned with success the 
high mission of democratic reform in which our party is engaged, it 
shall ere long be crushed in the dust, never again to rear its head to 
pollute our atmosphere with the foul and fatal poison of its breath. 
This great object once accomplished, and all is well! 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Ovr modern lord of song, Shelley, has said that “ naught may en- 
dure but mutability.” Paradoxical as the expression appears, it may, 
nevertheless, be considered literally true. On all sides the world 
presents one vast scene of incessant mutation. Nothing abideth in 
one stay. Night alternates with day, and seed-time with harvest. 
Moons wax and wane, and the ebb of the stream follows its flow. 
rhe grass grows up, is cutdown and withereth. Mighty oaks fall 
and acorns sprout. ‘The myriad forms of animal life spring forth into 
being, enjoy their ephemeral existence, perish and pass away. One 
generation of men pursues another to the grave, and the father de- 
scends to the tomb, that his place may be filled by one who was but 
a short time before an infant prattling on his knee. The breath of the 
destroyer, Time, blows upon the monuments of human power and 
skill, and they crumble into dust. Seas are sweeping where once 
stood populous cities, and some lone column in the desert is all that 
marks where the princes of the earth reared their stateliest palaces. 
Empires have risen and grown till the nations quailed before them, 
when they have been suddenly swept away by the might of some 
newer power. Dynasties have fallen, customs have become obsolete, 
laws have perished, even religions have vanished away like a tale that 
is told. On all hands we behold the same wild career of change, of 
mingled dissolution and reproduction, of vigor and decay. Every- 
thing we see is hastening to its destruction, that new forms may arise 
upon its ruins, and run the same rapid course toward the goal of death. 

Is this, then, one is naturally led to ask, indeed a chaos? Is it no 
more than a lawless tumult of conflicting principles, without object 
or system? Does it tend to no results? Must the human race, like 
a blind mill-horse, travel for ever the same unvarying round, grinding 
out hopelessly the self-same evil products? Far from it. Where our 
imperfect vision can see but wild confusion, there exists harmonious 
order. Where we can see no plan, every element fulfils the mission 
assigned it by omniscience. Look out upon the hosts of shining worlds 
that crowd the archof heaven. ‘The mind is bewildered, lost, in con- 
templation of the countless throng, and all seem scattered there by the 
wildness of accident, yet each rolls swiftly and surely on its predes- 
tined circle, departing no iota from it, in its course through infinity 
and eternity. So is it with the history of mankind. Through all its 
strange vicissitudes, the reflecting mind can observe the operation of 
one mighty principle, leading on to the accomplishment of as mighty 
purposes. On all is written the great law of Progress. ‘This is in- 
deed the distinguishing mark of our species, obviously dividing it from 
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the beasts that perish. One after another the generations may pass 
from the stage of action, in solemn array, going down to the dead— 
empires may sink in ruin—and whole nations be swept from the face 
of the earth as by the breath of the pestilence, but the course of the 
whole race is still onward. Every age takes some one step in advance 
of its predecessors. Science goes calmly on, adding little by little 
to its ever-accumulating store, and evolving one important principle 
after another, while philosophy from time to time throws some new 
ray of light upon the mysteries of the universe. A great truth once 
known and uttered never wholly dies, but continues to exert its ap- 
propriate influence in urging the family of man on to its high destiny 
in the perfection of human civilization. ‘To trace the progress thus 
effected as succinctly as possible, or at least to show its existence, 
is the object of the present paper. 

But first let us glance at the signification of a term we constantly 
employ, but which will be the better for a more specific definition. 
Civilization includes two elements.* The first of these is the de- 
velopement of the faculties and powers of the individual. The breast 
of the savage is a sealed casket of precious jewels. Although en- 
dowed with capabilities for all that is great and good, he has no op- 
portunity of displaying them, and is unconscious of their existence. 
They lie smothered and buried beneath a mass of low cares, sordid 
appetites, and stormy passions. Exercise and discipline these facul- 
ties, train them till their full extent is developed, and you will have 
before you a perfect man ; then, and then only, will he stand erect in 
the image of his Maker. This developement, in a greater or less 
degree, will be effected in the progress of civilization. Much has 
been done toward it already, for the man of the present day is a very 
different being from him of five centuries ago. He is made to partake 
of a much greater amount of knowledge, is educated to greater mental 
vigor and activity, and taught to employ his powers upon a muck 
more extended circle of objects. The second element is the improve- 
ment of society, of the relation of men, one to another. In all the 
ruder conditions of mankind, the individual is injured or oppressed, 
deprived of some one portion of his birth-right ; each trenches ‘upon 
some privilege of his neighbor, and is in turn encroached vpon by him, 
while both are made to suffer by the power of their superiors. The 
best state of society would therefore be that in which each member is 
left to the guidance of his own enlightened will, as far as is possible 
compatibly with the right and liberties of his associates. ‘The per- 
fection of civilization will be found in that state where each member, 
after the greatest possible amount of moral and intellectual cultivation, 
enjoys the greatest possible amount of personal freedom. That we 
are rapidly advancing toward such a condition will be abundantly 
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proved by a reference to the history of the world, for we will find that 
society has never retrograded but temporarily ; and that no real and 
important improvement or amelioration once made, has ever been lost, 
but still endures in the immortality of truth. The knowledge of 
special facts may have been lost, certain processes of art may have 
been forgotten, but a great principle once fairly stated, understood, and 
acted upon, enjoys unfading life, and exerts an undecaying energy. 
Let us then look for a moment at the steps by which society has 
reached its present position, in the hope that we may derive from the 
survey some useful lesson, and perhaps infer the character of its future 
progress. 

Mankind never could have existed but in society. This is the 
only “state of nature.” Even admitting, with certain writers, that 
men were not originally above the level of the brute creation, they 
must at least have been gregarious and to some extent mutually de- 
pendent. Association in tribes would be imperiously demanded by 
the comparative weakness of the female, by the long dependence of 
the infant upon its parents, so different from what occurs among ani- 
mals generally, and especially by the exposure of the human frame 
to danger from the adverse action of the elements. This last circum- 
stance would lead to mental exertion in the discovery of expedients 
for protection, and thus provoke the first efforts at civilization, which 
is virtually the exercise of human powers, under the direction of mind, 
in producing a conformity of the external world and man’s own nature 
with his numerous wants and capacities. What their first efforts 
were we do not know, for they are lost in the remoteness of antiquity. 
As regards society, however, it is natural to suppose that its first idea 
arose from the constitution of the family, or rather that society was 
originally but an extension of the family. As his progeny increased 
in number the good old father sate in their midst as ruler, and old and 
young alike submitted to an authority tempered by love. In all the 
difficulties incident to their simple condition, the patriarch was their 
counsellor and friend ; he encouraged the good, rebuked the wayward, 
and punished the wicked. But as population became still more nu- 
merous, this primitive government was subverted or modified. Might 
asserted its authority, and it was too often admitted. Superstition 
poisoned the minds of men, aid the designing took advantage of its 
influence to extend their own power. ‘The regal and priestly offices 
and honors were instituted in some shape or other. ‘The masses sank 
into greater or less dependence, particularly upon the priesthood, as 
the representative of a superhuman power. Absolutism in some form 
was for the most part established, although some rude attempts were 


made to found a community based upon the idea of equality. Examples 
of this earliest or incipient civilization may be found among barbarians 
generally. It is marked principally by a strong feeling of personal 
independence, of the essential nobility of the simple man, and his 
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equality with his fellows. It would be well to remark this fact, for we 
will find the same principle, after being disregarded or hidden for 
long ages of crime and sorrow, reappearing as the grand idea of the 
last great stage of civilization. ‘The savage possessed this idea, but 
still he was refused— 

The birth-right of his being, knowledge, power, 

The skill which wields the elements, the thought 

Which pierces the dim universe like iight, 

Self-empire, and the majesty of love. 

It was necessary that the principle of equality should for the time 
disappear, that these might be developed, when it is again proclaimed, 
and must soon be established, forming the crowning stone of the glo- 
rious edifice erected by human genius in the long progress of society. 

The earliest civilization of which we have any knowledge, begins with 
the beginning of history, for what is history, rightly considered, but 
the record of man’s efforts at progress 7—blind, uncertain, wavering, it 
may be, but still in the main onward. In considering this progress 
some writers have endeavored to divide it into successive stages, bound- 
ed by important epochs, and marked by peculiar characteristics. ‘The 
ablest of these is probably Professor Cousin, who conceives that history 
may be properly regarded in three granddivisions.* It would occupy 
too much space to enter into a detailed consideration of these stages ; 
and it will therefore be enough to state, that he considers the first of 
them, extending from the creation to the rise of Greece, as essentially 
religious, and busied with the developement of ideas of infinite ex- 
istences ; the second, that of Greece and Rome, as engaged in the devel- 
opement of the human mind and body, together with all natural objects ; 
and the third, which still exists, as intended for the harmonizing of 
the former two, which being effected, developement will be complete. 
Such divisions as this must necessarily be, in a great measure, gene- 
ral and arbitrary, particularly from the fact, that the state of mankind 
throughout the world is never uniform, and different trains of action 
may be going on in different parts at the same time. Hence we may 
see different stages co-existing in regions separated only by afew 
leagues of desert or a narrow sea. In the present article, the follow- 
ing arrangement will be observed, as presenting several advantages, 
and in which it will be remarked that of the separate stages, instead of 
ending where another begins, each runs into the time allotted to its 
successor. ‘The first period may be regarded as extending from the 
creatior to the age of Socrates. At this latter date, the second or 
Grecian civilization, which originated with the rise of the Greek 
cities, had reached its culminating point, and thence continued to de- 
cline till its termination by the establishment of Christianity as a state 
religion, under Constantine. ‘The third extends from the promulgation 
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of the glad tidings of the Gospel by the Saviour to the American Re- 
volution, which events may be deemed the two most important in the 
history of the world. With the latter commences a new and more 
glorious era, of which the one immediately preceding may be consi- 
dered as little more than formative. In each of these periods some 
great idew was predominant, and fixed its character—some leading 
principle was established which has not been and never will be 
lost. but will exert its influence while the world endures. It is 
not pretended that these positions are invariably applicable, and that 
no form of society, properly referred to either of these heads, has 
existed except during the years to which such form has been assign- 
ed. ‘This division applies only to those regions in which has taken 
place the progress of that civilization amid which we exist, and which 
we believe destined to become one day universal. 

The first civilization took its rise in that cradle of our race, the fertile 
and prolific East. Examples of it may be seen in Egypt, Assyria, 
and Persia, and some such nations as Hindoostan and China still stand 
in their sombre magnificence, as they have stood for centuries. This 
society is characterized by an iron despotism, both physical and spiritu- 
al. The masses were mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the privileged few, and generation after generation plodded its 
weary way from the cradle to the grave in aimless toil and hopeless 
degradation. ‘This result was very much promoted by the division of 
the people into castes, each child adopting the calling and following 
implicitly in the footsteps of his father, without daring to aspire to a 
higher than the parental condition. Hence arose another peculiarity 
of this society—its stationary character. Progress never extended 
in it beyond a certain point, when the whole stood still and retained 
the same complexion from age to age. Nations formed upon this 
model were rarely disturbed by internal commotion or the outbreaking 
of popular discontent, and fell only by the attacks of an external foe, 
or the encroachments of a more advanced state of civilization placed 
in their vicinity. For proof of this we have but to refer to those 
Asiatic empires which have stood from remotest ages in their gloomy 
immobility, and are only now beginning to totter before the might of 
European intellect. The dominant castes were the clerical and mili- 
tary, and between these the power was divided. One held an undis- 
puted sway over the bodies and properties of men, while the other 
assumed the far more dreadful despotism over their spirits, which 
should be free as the wind of heaven, that blows where it lists. The 
mind of the people was oppressed and smothered by these twin incu- 
bi, till we could almost doubt its existence. ‘The king, who may be 
regarded as the head and representative of the military class, exer- 
cised an authority absolute except as limited lfy that of the priest- 
hood. The clergy, claiming the divine sanction for all their acts, 
lived in pomp and affluence, and enjoyed numerous privileges and 
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immunities. Instead of feeding their flocks with as much of the 
manna of life as had been granted them, they still farther wronged 
them by the inculcation of a gross idolatry, very different from the 
sublimer faith reserved for the initiated. 'They were the depositories 
of all the learning and philosophy of their time, and it is not to be 
supposed that they would neglect the use of an instrument of such 
tremendous power. All the literature of this period, of which any 
traces have descended to us, partakes of a religious character. In- 
deed theology was almost their only study, for in this all others 
centred and were merged. It is remarkable that in the midst of their 
general darkness, there were entertained religious tenets the most 
abstruse and profound. It would seem as though they had arrived at 
ultimate truths without taking the intermediate steps, or that there still 
lingered among them the fading glories of some primeval revelation. 
When we condemn the extravagant superstition of Egypt, we shou!d 
recollect that what were received by the grosser faith of the populace 
as ultimate objects of worship, were but mysterious symbols, shadow- 
ing forth some abstruse dogma, and that in all their distorted images 
and wild fables the learned could perceive the teachings of a deep 
philosophy. Considerable light has been thrown upon this subject 
by the researches of late British writers into the literature of India, 
which has strong points of resemblance with that of ancient Egypt. 
In one of the Hindoo religious books, to cite an example, two armies 
are represented as drawn up in the array of battle, composed of kins- 
men, once friends. Between them stands a youthful warrior, anxious 
and distressed, reluctant to imbrue his hands in paternal blood, and 
scarce knowing to which band of brothers he shall give his aid. Th 

incarnate god Crishna stands by his side, and, ridiculing his agitation 

tells him that this conflict is the doom of destiny ; that, after the car- 
nage, the sun will smile as brightly and all the undisturbed harmony 
of the universe go on as before ; that as one of the warrior-caste h 

is doomed to the battle ; and that his duty is to do his part as though 
he did it not, with his eye fixed on this great principle, and regardless 
of the result.* Here we have the darkesi fatalism combined, in its 
remoter tendency, with optimism, a philosophy which, when divested 
of its oriental dress, somewhat modified and contemplated in the light 
of Christianity, does not appear so entirely absurd. Before its terrible 
import as here stated, however, the human mind shrinks into utter 
nothingness, and the deluded victim rushes darkling on his ruin, as 
the blind and involuntary instrument of an unknown power. Why 

should he trouble himself about his poor agency when he obeys the 
behests of that destiny which rolls on its unfaltering course, like the 
car of Juggernath, crushing bleeding myriads beneath its mighty 
wheels ?—when he is but an atom in that universe which the plastic 
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hand of omnipotence is constantly moulding into new and ever-varying 
shapes. ‘The practical effect of such opinions is obvious. Under 
them the mind of man is sunk in stupor, his energies are paralyzed, 
his will is extinguished, and he becomes the ready and willing slave 
of those whom he believes to be the immediate representatives of the 
Deity. His spirit is bound in chains of adamant, and all his powers 
are resigned to the control of another. Sunk in abject ignorance, he 
transfers his adoration from the great being of his creed to the types 
which have been invented to express his attributes or the laws whereby 
he regulates the universe. He departs still farther and farther from the 
image of his Maker, and the temple of the living God in his soul is 
destroyed, arch, dome, column, and altar fallen in one undistinguish- 
able ruin. Herein we have the source of the unbounded spiritual 
despotism which existed during the first civilization, for these opi- 
nions, with little variation, were entertained throughout its whole ex- 
tent and duration. Under their operation, we may see the whole of 
a vast population without a will of their own, laboring as one man to 
pamper the lusts or ‘gratify the whims of a privileged class or indi- 
vidual. ‘Thus was produced the stupendous architecture of this era, 
which bears its impress. Vast, solid, gleomy, and covered with 
mystical hieroglyphs whose signification is lost, many specimens of 
it still stand, defying alike the decaying hand of time, and the fury of 
the elements. 

This period at length drew near its close. Its mission was fulfilled, 
and it faded away from the shores of the Mediterranean like a dream 
of the night, thus making room for the developement of a better state 
But, though long departed, its traces yet remain. ‘They are not to be 
sought in the ruins that speak of its former pomp, and mark where it 
held sway. True, the gigantic pyramids still rear their vast bulk 
over the sands of the deserts : some massive column or flowered capi- 
tal still tells the adventurous traveller where stood Balbec and Pal- 
myra; the sphinx still gazes on the ever-flowing Nile with the same 
chilling expression of deep and mournful thoughtfulness ; the mighty 
obelisk, removed from its native site to a strange proximity to the 
magnificent fane of a new faith, still stands before St. Peter’s, and 
points the spectator to the skies, while from its sides look out the 
mysterious symbols which no one is left to interpret. Yet it is not 
here that we must look for the evidences of its power and influence. 
We must look fer them in the impulse given by it to the young and 
fiery genius of Greece, and through her transmitted tous. We may 
see them in the direction given by it to her studies and the character 
impressed upon her theology and philosophy, which have had a mighty 
influence upon our own.’ Here we can discover what it has done for 
mankind; here we can see proof of the assertion that progress once 
effected is never lost, though for the season it may pause and waver 

Before leaving this period we must direct our attention for a moment 
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to a particular people, who, though of little political importance, have 
played a part of vast moment in the drama of history. ‘They are the 
Hebrews, and are most properly classed here, because resembling 
the nations just referred to in their efforts at theocratic government, 
in the restriction of their priesthood to a single family, and in the 
joint action of this and the throne in the exercise of a power almost 1 
unlimited. ‘They differed widely from them, however, in the posses- 
sion of an austerely simple and sublime faith, which was kept pure 
by its very simplicity, never degenerating into the adoration of sym- 
bols. Whatever idolatry we find among the Jews, was borrowed 
from their recollections of the Egyptian worship or their intimacy 
with neighboring countries. Ruled in all their actions by the com- 
prehensive and minute code of Moses, they preserved their peculiar 
character through many vicissitudes and misfortunes, as they do in a 
measure at the present day. Carried into captivity, and their temple 
razed to the ground, they sat by the rivers of Babylon and wept, 
hanging their harps upon the willows, until the Lord should eall them 
back to build Jerusalem again. One after another the floods of con 
quering foes rolled over their ill-fated city, like the waves of the oceat 
over some devoted bark that lies struggling and beating among thé 
shoals. ‘The Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Romar 
in turn came down upon them like the wolves on the fold, but they clung 
with unyielding constancy to their faith and their law. But this law 
was merely ceremonial, and typical of better things yet unrevealed 
It prescribed a ritual of worship, and contained many wise police 
and sanatory regulations, well adapted to the people for whom it was 
intended. ‘The Levitical priesthood, created for the purpose of car- 
rying it into operation, was like itself but temporary, and must in the 
fulness of time be abrogated. ‘The moment for this great event at 
length arrived, but not amid the pomp and circumstance of war, or 
the terrible convulsions of revolution. No—while gentle angel voices 
hymned peace on earth, there emerged from the broad bosom of Hu- 
manity a simple, humble Man, but also a true High Priest, made 
after the primeval order of Melchizedeck, not by the imposition of 
human hands or the sanction of human authority, but by the might of 
Spirit, and so, abiding a priest continually. He appeared among men 
a messenger of mercy, preaching the gospel to the poor, denouncing 
the pride of hypocrisy, and teaching a sublimely pure and spiritual 
morality. When his ministry was finished in martyrdom, the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain, the Holy of Holies, where the divin 
presence is made manifest, was established from thenceforth ,in the 
breast of the believer, the priesthood under the law was abolished 
and the legions of Titus, sweeping the city and its temple from th: 
earth, scattered the remnant of Israel like chaff before the north 
wind. But, though conquered and dispersed, this people has left an 
imestimable legacy to mankind in that faith which is spreading its 
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genial light over us even now, thus fulfilling the promise given to their 
great progenitor, that in him should all the families of the earth be 
blessed. ‘Their dispersion may be regarded as the final extinction of 
the first civilization in all those regions which have affected us. Long 
fallen into decay and comparative unimportance, it was now extin- 
guished. In the southern and eastern portions of Asia it still retain- 
ed its pristine grandeur, but these people have exerted no influence 
in the formation of our forms of society. 

Let us now go back some centuries to regard a newer civilization, 
which had long before dawned, had reached its noon-day splendor, 
and atthe date of this memorable event was verging to its decline. 
The rude Pelasgi, inhabiting the rugged shores of Attica, had early 
made considerable amelioration in their original condition, deriving 
much from their more advanced neighbors of Egypt and Pheenicia. 
No vast spiritual power existing to bind them together in one wide 
empire, numerous states were formed, each city governing the sur- 
rounding country. Soon afterward, the hardy tribes of Italy, stimu- 
lated probably by the Greek colonies in Sicily and Magna Grecia, 
commenced that progress which was destined to lead to such astound- 
ing results. Its states were impressed with the same character as 
those of Greece, and in these two countries was developed a condi- 
tion of society very different from that just described. ‘There was 
everywhere exhibited a strong tendency to a republican constitution. 
This was displayed earliest and most strongly by the Athenians, for 
it is remarkable that Homer applies the term people to them alone of 
all the cities concerned in the Trojan war. A pure republican form 
was, however, never attained, for in all cases the highest authority was 
lodged in the hands of some privileged individual or class, generally 
in a monarch, sometimes in a wealthy aristocracy, as at Athens and 
Rome. ‘This authority was occasionally limited, and in a measure 
controlled, by direct representatives of the lower classes, as the 
Ephori at Sparta, and the Tribunes of the People at Rome, but the 
most odious distinctions always existed. ‘These nations are frequent- 
ly mentioned as democratic, yet we must not suppose that even in 
their best condition any of them deserved this title as at present un- 
derstood, for in none was there recognised the equality of human 
rights or the importance of the individual. Men were made for 
governments, not governments for and by men. The People may 
have been there, but the simple humble Man is nowhere to be per- 
ceived. The individual was lost in the state. This was indeed the 
leading idea of this society, and it involves a despotism almost as 
intolerable as that of the preceding. There, the property, life, and 
honor of the subject were at the mercy of a human tyrant ; here, the 
citizen owed all to a hypothetical despot, the State, the only allevia- 
tion of the latter’s lot being, that he felt his own honor exalted and 
interest promoted in those of his country. We may see an example 
of this in Rome, and more strikingly still in Sparta, where, under the 
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iron laws of Lycurgus, the free action of the private citizen was 
repressed by an equable distribution of property, enforced poverty, 
the exclusion of ornamental arts, common meals, and interruption of 
the domestic relations. Such a state must be essentially warlike, for 

it is by military achievements that the glory of the republic may be i 
best promoted, and those in power found it advisable to draw off the 
attention of the people from too close a scrutiny of internal affairs 
by foreign conflict and conquest—a lesson which the rulers of the 
earth have not yet forgotten. In Athens, much greater scope was 
given to the energy of individual action than elsewhere, and hence 
we find here more popular commotion, together with a much 
more rapid and extended progress in the arts, sciences, and philose- 
phy. 

This civilization differs widely from the other in a religious aspect 
also. Although the theology of Greece, and, through her, of Rome, 
was derived mainly from Egypt, it departed considerably from its 
model, and never was able to assume the same mysterious sway over 
the minds of the people. This latter fact may perhaps be accounted 
for by its foreign origin. The priesthood never obtained an influence 
comparable with that which they possessed in eastern nations. ‘They 
were universally subject to the state. The Roman senate could 
create or dethrone divinities at pleasure, and while it displayed a singu- 
lar lenity toward the creeds of all conquered countries, placing in the 
crowded Pantheon the grotesque images of their gods, it could also 
exert as high an authority in a contrary direction. ‘The impure orgies 
of Bacchus having been introduced at Rome, the senate, justly alarm- 
ed, suppressed them by an edict, and banished all who participated in 
them from Italy. The more enlightened individuals were not back- 
ward in displaying their contempt of the prevalent worship. Socrates 
refused to be initiated into the Eleusinian Myster‘es, although admis- 
sion to them was generally considered a high privilege. The lofty 
scepticism of Lucretius was also the faith of a numerous and power- 
ful sect, and the “ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,” even 
of Virgil, will suggest itself at once to every classic reader. Cicero 
speaks without reserve of the folly of auguries ; and Cato the Censor 
informs us that in his dav no two soothsayers could look each other 
in the face without laughing. Yet, by a strange inconsistency, these 
very persons contended for a strict observance of the ordinary forms 
The general Marcellus resorted to a singular device to evade them 
without shocking the superstitious feelings of his soldiers, causing 
himself to be shut up ina litter while upon a march, lest he might 
be obliged to halt by the sinister flight of birds, should he see them 
Cicero, even while ridiculing the art of divination, blames those who 
neglect the auspices, conceiving it proper to respect the general faith 


and popular prejudice. 
But it is not only in the comparative want of respect and influence 


on the part of the clergy that this discrepancy exists. The religion 
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of the second civilization was much less abstruse and mystical than 
that of the first. ‘This may be perceived in their respective objects 
of worship. The gods of Egypt and the East were mythologi- 
cal and astronomical symbols, and forms of animals or arbitrary 
figures used to represent some power or principle. Hence they 
were grotesque and strongly composite in shape. ‘Those of Greece 
and Rome were deified heroes, or personations of some single 
virtue, sentiment, or passion. They assumed almost exclusively the 
human form in its greatest beauty or grandeur, expressing any essen- 
tial attribute by some superadded symbol, and hence we have those 
exquisite specimens of statuary which still are objects of wonder and 
delighted admiration. ‘The mythology of Egypt was the highest phi- 
losophy of its day, shadowing forth the most profound dogmas in strange 
fables or occult hieroglyphics. ‘That of Greece was mainly composed 
of poetic narratives, the actors in whose dances displayed all the feel- 
ings and even the worst passions of men, and where the original mysti- 
cal signification was no longer distinguishable. Under these circum- 
stances the priests ceased to be the sole depositories of learning and 
teachers of the people, thus losing the power proper to superior know- 
ledge. A literature was demanded more in accordance with the prevail- 
ing character of mind and the spirit of the age, and teachers soon arose 
from among the mass of the people. The voice of the bard was 
heard in princely hall and peasant’s hut, singing the exploits of hero- 
ism, the charms of beauty, and the praise of virtue. Admiring crowds 
gathered around the Thespian cart, and soon after in the sumptuous 
theatre, to listen to the wonderful conceptions of the dramatist. Ci- 
ties poured out their shouting population to welcome and lead back 
in triumph the poet or rhetorician who had borne off the olive-wreath 
from the Olympic games. Orators contended in the noble strife who 
should most enlist the attention and direct the councils of an assem- 
bled people. Historians recorded the spirit-stirring narrative of battle, 
and the mighty deeds of their heroes. Beneath the pencil there 
glowed brighter hues and shapes more lovely than those of earth. 
The breathing marble was wrought into forms as beauteous as poet's 
dream. Science investigated the varied phenomena with which she 
found herself surrounded, and sought on all sides to penetrate this 
all-enshrouding mystery wherein we dwell and labor. Divine philo- 
sophy arose and shone brightly amid the general gloom. Socrates 
taught men how to think, and his successors employed the process in 
the elucidation of the laws which regulate the external world, and the 
wondrous microcosm of man’s body, with its still more wondrous te- 
nant. An impulse was given to thought everywhere, and these en- 
sured a degree of intellectual activity and force, such as the world 
had not yet witnessed. Mathematics, physics, poetry, the drama, 
oratory and moral and mental philosophy, were cultivated with eager 
enthusiasm, and consequently with success. Wisdom was reverenced 
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for its own sake. ‘The philosopher was honored as much in the beg- 
gar’s mantle as in the royal purple or the priestly robes. Diogenes, 
contented in his tub, was sought and visited by Alexander. Thus 
was shown and recognised the inborn dignity of a man, true to his 
better nature, independent of all external accidents. 

This activity of mind led, as an inevitable consequence, to another 
peculiarity of this civilization, social instability and frequent fluctua- 
tions of popular sentiment and opinion. Numerous philosophical sects 
arose, having for the most part sufficient general resemblance to mark 
their original derivation from the banks of the Nile, but presenting 
wide discrepancies. ‘The views of the people were subject to fre- 
quent and violent revulsions, and innovations upon existing institutions 
became common. Ardent, restless, ever looking for something better, 
and urged on by a spirit of enterprise, they commenced the boldest un- 
dertakings, and prosecuted them with vigor. Impelled by the thirst of 
conquest, and led on by ambitious generals, Rome went abroad in 
conscious strength to the conquest of the known world. But in this 
unceasing activity there were the seeds of decay. Greece sank 
almost as suddenly as she had risen, for the brightness of her glory 
had scarcely shone in full effulgence over the marble city of Minerva 
before it began to fade. Le>ving their native seats, philosophy and 
the arts rallied for a little season on the banks of the Tiber, but it was 
at the time when Rome presented the singular spectacle of the high- 
est intellectual cultivation, combined with a moral developement hardly 
superior to that of the savages of the wilderness. Her greatest crime 
was her greatest punishment, for her military spirit extinguished her 
liberties, and on the ruins of the stern republic arose the gorgeous 
empire. No page of history displays a tithe of the unprovoked crime 
and unmerited suffering that blackens that which records the deeds 
of the Roman emperors. ‘The sickened mind turns with loathing 
horror from its perusal. Everything was done for the imperial city 
that the disruption of all natural ties, and the defiance of every law, 
human and divine, could do, and she rrshed headlong to destruction. 
Her fall may be dated at the accession of Constantine and the removal 
of the seat of empire to Byzantium, for her subsequent history is but 
a part of the social chaos that ensued. ‘These events were attended 
by another of signal importance—the recognition of the religion of 
the meek and lowly Jesus as that of the haughty rulers of the earth. 
The Christian church, after many long and bloody persecutions, was 
now at length enthroned in imperial state and invested with the royal 
purple. ‘To herself the change was fraught with manifold evils, but 
she was enabled to play an important part in the reorganization of 
society, as will appear directly. 

Although more than a century elapsed between these events and 
the final extinction of the Empire of the West under Augustulus, we 
may consider them as the termination of the second civilization, for 
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all that intervenes between them and the developement of the third 
is a wild scene of tumultand anarchy. A dark and threatening cloud 
which had long hung upon the northern border of the Roman empire 
soon afterward burst upon it in all his fury. The imperial out-posts 
were driven in, and hordes of fierce barbarians, swarming from the 
savage north, filled the provinces, and regardless of the barrier pre- 
sented by the frozen Alps, poured down resistlessly upon the smiling 
plains of Italy. ‘The outer provinces of the empire were occupied by 
numerous tribes, who were scarcely in possession of their prey, before 
they were driven farther south by new crowds of conquering warriors. 
Rome itself was at last taken, and a Goth sate upon the throne of the 
Cesars. After numerous furious contests amone themselves, the 
barbarians settled in their new seats in comparative peace, and the 
scattered elements of society began to reunite in something like 
order. Now it was that the church came upon the stage of action 
and displayed its healing power. The clergy had already become 
separate from the people, and formed a society or body of themselves 
The bishops, very different from the original heads of the churches, 
had been invested by the emperors with municipal authority, as they 
saw the civil constitution everywhere dissolving while the ecclesiasti- 
cal remained firm, and now presented a singular combination of the 
noble and prelate. The church, thus organized, could not stem the 
torrent that flowed in upon it from the north, but it could prevent some 
of its devastating effects by making proselytes of the conquerors. 
With this view it bent all its energies to the task of converting the 
barbarians, and the gigantic enterprise was accomplished successfully 
throughout Europe, so that, while a new society was established, it 
had the principle of Christianity infused into it in its very infancy 
Receiving numerous important privileges from the zeal of its new 
converts, the church increased rapidly in power, and, at the period of 
the greatest prosperity of the Lombard kingdom in Italy, was, with 
the exception of that portion in the eastern empire, firmly bound toge- 
ther under the dominion of the Roman see, Gregory the Great as- 
suming the title of Pope. From this time it formed politically one of 
the greatest powers of Europe, while socially it kept alive what little of 
learning and philosophy remained ; acted as an intermediate estate 
between the people and their masters; and presented to the lower 
classes the only path whereby any of their number could hope to 
reach eminence or authority. Its immense influence is proved by 
the bold interference of haughty prelates in the plans of monarchs, 
and by the innumerable hosts which, under its command, left their 
bones to bleach on the plains of Asia Minor in the mad crusades for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. It is difficult to decide which 


presents the more striking and peculiar picture of its sway—th 
wild crowd of ragged enthusiasts that followed in the train of Peter 
the Hermit, or that scene of the humiliation of Barbarossa, where the 
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proud Kaiser was obliged to prostrate himself before the pontiff whom 
he alone in his day had been bold enough to defy, and abjectly kiss 
his feet in the presence of a wondering multitude. 

The constitution of society, meanwhile, was of barbarian origin 
and essentially feudal. The only points in this system we have 
space to notice, or which, indeed, are important to us here, are, that 
it maintained a warlike spirit, privileges being generally granted on 
condition of military service ; that it removed the greater amount of 
power from the cities to the country, each lord living on his own 
domain in the midst of his vassals ; and that it kept up a considerable 
degree of personal independence. ‘The peasants and artisans were 
slaves in the strictest sense of the term, but the number of persons 
holding possessions in their own right was very considerable, and 
among them existed a high sense of personal liberty. True, the 
baron owed allegiance to some higher noble and to his king, but he 
rendered it under the principle of loyalty, and this he regarded as 
not less noble and undebasing than his homage to his lady-love. This 
leads us to another characteristic of this time—the peculiar relation 
of the sexes. In former ages woman had never risen to be more than 
the slave of man’s passions, and thus we perceive that all the erotic 
poetry of the ancients is entirely sensual, however refined it may be 
Here, however, woman rises nearer to her true rank, and assumes a 
more equal station—sentiment takes the place of appetite—and we 
have at once produced the poetry of love. ‘‘ Love became a religion, 
the idols of whose worship were ever present.”* Fanciful, and even 
absurd, as frequently was the devotion painted by the Trouveurs and 
Minnesangers of those days, they yet clothed the dull realities of 
men’s daily walks with poetic life and beauty, and raised them from 
sensuality to the pure regions of spiritual love. Under the influence 
of these two sentiments, love and loyalty, was produced that fantastic 
folly, chivalry, whose romantic features have made it a veil to hid 
from the eyes of so many the darker aspects of this age—the immea- 
surable wrongs of the oppressed masses, sunk in abject degradation, 
and almost every vestige of humanity crushed out by the iron heel of 

military despotism, or defaced by the subtle poison of superstition 
~ Such was feudal society, and the only exceptions to it existed in the 
free corporate cities, examples of which we may see in most parts of 
Europe, but especially among the commercial towns of Italy and on 
the shores of the German Ocean. These were in effect attempts to 
reorganize the second civilization in the midst of an entirely different 
society. Although acting in their external relations as lords and 
vassals, rendering and receiving feudal service, their internal arrange- 
ment was modelled upon the republican forms of antiquity. They 
did not obtain any great importance until the twelfth century, although 
originating much earlier. 


* Shelley. Defence of Poetry. 
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This condition of society continued with little improvement until 
the fifteenth century, when there occurred one of the most momen- 
tous events of modern history, known as the revival of letters. What 
little learning existed previously was confined to the cloister of the 
monks, and was principally theological. Some addition had been 
made to this by the knowledge of the East derived from the crusades, 
but it was of little practical utility. ‘The first impetus given to the 
revival was by the Moors of Spain. Learning and all the accomplish- 
ments of civilized life were encouraged at the brilliant court of Gra- 
nada to an extent that should have put all Christendom to the blush 
The study of astrology and alchemy was carried hence into all parts 
of Europe, and cultivated assiduously, because promising the disco- 
very of means for the prediction of human events, the creation of gold 
at pleasure, and even the indefinite prolongation of human life. About 
this time also occurred the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
and the final overthrow of the Eastern Empire, when many learned 
Greeks sought refuge in Western Europe, carrying with them their 
language and the inestimable volumes of their ancestors. A taste for 
classical studies was excited, and they were prosecuted with ardor. 
\ strong impulse was given to thought in every direction, and it seem- 
ed as though the mind of man had been awakened from the sleep of 
ages with renewed energies. From this time, social progress was 
rapid beyond parallel. A higher philosophy was substituted for the 
windy logic of the schoolmen. Science advanced with rapid strides, 
adding to its stores of knowledge, and aiding the powers of man with 
numerous useful arts and inventions. Reading and thinking men 
multiplied on all hands, and the discovery of the art of printing pre- 
sented the means of multiplying books in an equal ratio. Commer- 
cial enterprises increased in boldness and extent, and the voyagers 
returned laden with “ barbaric pearl and gold,” and relating wondrous 
stories of distant climes. These circumstances all combined to lead 
to the Reformation, an event for which Europe had long been prepa- 
ring by a growing dissatisfaction on the part of the people and purer 
clergy with the pomp and licentiousness of the Papal establishment. 
\t this period the triple crown had been placed upon the brow of 
Atheism in the person of that true descendant of the talented, grace- 
ful, and luxurious Medici, Leo the Tenth. Pressed for means to com- 
plete his magnificent designs, he drew the already over-strained bow 
till it broke. ‘The standard of revolt was raised by Luther, and many 
of the wisest and best of his day gathered round him. The new 
doctrines spread over Europe like fire among the dry grass on the 
prairie. This revolution, for such in fact it was, was based upon the 
principle that each individual is his own best interpreter, the only 
judge of his own faith. This was its cardinal idea, and although its 
leaders may not have recognised nor acted out this principle to its 


full extent, the people did it for them. The public mind was excited 
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to its highest pitch ; theological questions were everywhere agitated ; 
and each asserted the correctness of his own opinions while he cri- 
ticised those of his neighbors, so that the reformed church was soon 
divided into numerous sects. These feelings were carried to their 
greatest height in England, where the wars of the commonwealth, 
although involving numerous other considerations, were essentially 
religious, a mighty struggle of an oppressed people for the liberty of 
worshipping God according tw the dictates of their conscience. 
With the theological tenets of these sects we have nothing to do at 
present, but it may be observed of their political tendencies, that the 
Prelatists displayed an inclination to preserve the old forms and poli- 
ey of government, while those advocating a Presbyterian church con- 
stitution generally looked for the establishment of religious common- 
wealths, upon the plan of the ancient republics. ‘This was so obvi- 
ous that James I. perceived it, with all his folly ; and in the celebrated 
conference at Hampton Court, remarked, that “a Scottish Presbytery 
agreed as well with monarchy as God and the Devil.” The English 
Puritans had similar views, and endeavored to carry them into eilect 
in their settlements in New England. The Fifth Monarchy men and 
other enthusiasts wished to reject all human authority, looking for the 
second coming of the Messiah as immediately at hand. The excite- 
ment throughout Christendom was iniense, and the order of society 
was shaken to its very foundation. The doctrinal warfare was car- 
ried on with extreme virulence on all hands, and the sword of perse- 
cution was not infrequently called in to enforce conviction where ar- 
gument had failed. ‘Tranquillity was at length restored, however, and 
the excitement subsided, but not till after many had been drawn into 
exile, to seek a realization of their desires in the wilds of America ; 
and thither we must follow them as the founders of a new empire 
and form of society. 

The great discoveries of Columbus and his associates occurred at a 
most propitious moment for both continents. Had it taken place a 
century sooner, the first settlers on these shores might have been like 
the bloody and rapacious Spaniards, and our fair plains might have pre- 
sented the same melancholy aspect as do those of South America 
But they were made just before the time when numbers of the no- 
blest hearts of England, worn by oppression and persecution, or 
wearied with struggling against spiritual wickedness in high places, 
determined to leave the home of their childhood, with all its endear- 
ing recollections, in search of a situation where they might sit in 
peace under their own vine and fig tree, and enjoy the smiles of an 
approving conscience. A door was opened to them in America, and 
hither they came. The standard of equal rights was planted upon 
Plymouth Rock, and the first settlement in New England was esta- 
blished upon the broad ground of human equality before God and man 
It is true that the majority could not reach so far as the principle of 
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toleration, much less of religious liberty, but we must recollect that 
when the fathers of the Bay Colony persecuted the Quakers and 
Hutchinsonians, they did it, not in order to enforce uniformity of belief, 
but to drive out those that disagreed with them from the province 
which they had purchased, and reclaimed from the wilderness, as an 
asylum for themselves and their faith. When the colonics took, high- 
er ground, Massachusetts was not long in coming uptothem. A 
great similarity of views and feelings was produced throughout all 
the English settlements, although composed originally of very dissi- 
milar materials. ‘The principal peculiarities of colonial society were 
general equality of rank and easiness of condition, together with the 
fact that cheapness of land and value of labor caused most persons to 
have their own portion of soil for cultivation. Hence arose a manly 
and independent spirit, a distaste for the gradations in transatlantic 
society, and a jealous watchfulness over their own liberties. When 
these were encroached upon in the slightest degree, the public atten- 
tion was aroused and resistance was offered. ‘The. war of the Revo- 
lution was one of principle. ‘“ No taxation without representation,” 
had become an axiom in colonial politics, and rather than submit to 
its violation, our fathers took up arms against their rulers. ‘The rights 
of the colonies were trampled upon, and their liberties endangered, by 
that mother country which should have been their chief protector, 
and spurning the yoke, they declared themselves free and independent 
in that glorious instrument which must descend to the latest posterity 
as the epitome of political philosophy and great charter of humanity. 
It introduced a new principle into the science of government, that of 
the paramount importance of individual freedom and happiness, to 
which great object all authority must be subservient in order to be 
legitimate. 

It has been said that this was a new principle. It was new among 
civilized nations ; yet it was no new creation, for itis a portion of that 
eternal, absolute truth, which would have existed, and been truth, 
quite as much had society never been called into being. We have 
already seen it in action, as the cardinal idea of the primitive commu- 
nity. After this it disappears for ages. We see no traces of it in the 
first civilization, where the rights of the individual are lost in a gloomy 
despotism, based upon the assumption of divine authority. Neither 
do we find it in the second, where the citizen loses his individuality 
in his connexion witi a common body whose glory is his chief duty 
and greatest good. In the third, we have a representative of the first 
in the Church, aiming at the establishment of a so-called theocratic 
rule ; and of the second in the free cities, together with a new ele- 
ment, a wealthy landed aristocracy, each petty baron a despot on his 
own domain, and all confederated in a national form by common 
interests under the sentiments of loyalty and knightly honor. In the 
free spirit of the numerous aristocracy of this period we see some 
approach to the great principle just laid down, but no one dreamed of 
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extending it to the mass of the people. Yet it had long before been 
asserted in its fullest extent. Although unseen by sage or sophist, it 
had been taught among the humble fishermen of Judea, and received 
by them as manna from heaven. One had appeared of gentle worth 
by the shores of the Sea of Gallilee, proclaiming that the spirit of the 
Lord was upon him, because he had anointed him to preach the Gos- 
pel to the poor, denouncing wo upon the pride of sinful power, and 
teaching men to call no one master upon earth, while standing fast in 
their allegiance to their Master and Father in heaven. Although the 
dim eye of that age could not perceive the full import of these glori- 
ous precepts, they were not altogether without fruit, but produced a 
beneficial effect upon society through the church. They kept its 
offices open to the son of the humblest peasant, if endowed with the 
talents and energy to attain them; and no heresy could conceal the 
sublime doctrine that the Creator is no respecter of persons, and that 
before his bar prince and beggar must stand upon the same level—that 
there, if not before, will be asserted the common equality of mankind 
These truths, however, were seen but obscurely, in broken glimpses, 
for many weary centuries. ‘They shone out in partial splendor at the 
Reformation, but after some convulsive throes, the current of feeling 
returned in a great measure to its former channels, and old feudal 
Europe prepared again to run her wonted course amid the gray de- 
crepitude of her institutions. Yet atthis very period they were again 
asserted in their native purity, and as before—(and, indeed, as they 
ever must be)—first among the oppressed and down-trodden of our 
race, upon whom the forms of a defective society weigh most heavily. 
While tumultuous warfare shook Christendom to its centre, as wild a 
conflict was waging in the breast of a poor English shoemaker. 
Hemmed in on all sides by multiform evil, bound down by the straps 
and bandages of formality and custom, looking for light and unable to 
find it, his spirit was torn by terrible agitation. Anxious and tempest- 
tossed, he sought everywhere advice and consolaticr, but found no- 
thing to reach his case, till in the midst of his distress it came to him 
that he too was a child of God, the work of his hands, and that in his 
breast also was the fitting temple, where the promised Comforter 
might come and abide with him, leading him into all truth. Impress- 
ed with this conviction, which came to his soul as though noon-day 
splendor had suddenly burst forth amid thick darkness, George Fox 
went abroad to preach his doctrines, saying “thee and thou” to all 
men, and forbidden by the spirit to doff his hat to king or kaiser. Of 
the correctness of his opinions we say nothing, but their influence in 
the formation of our political creed is undeniable. ‘They led at once 
to the denial of all human authority in spiritual matters, as well as of 
degrees of rank and social distinction ; and their beneficial tendencies 
were early displayed in the settlement of Pennsylvania. Lord Ballti- 
more had previously provided that no settler in his colony should be 
disturbed on account of his religious tenets, and Roger Williams had 
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carried out the same idea even more fully ; but William Penn esta- 
blished his little band upon the banks of the Delaware on a principle 
not to be expressed by that weak word, toleration, but the fullest re- 
ligious liberty, no man daring to step in between the soul of his 
brother and Him who made it, and to whom alone it is accountable. 
This principle almost insensibly extended itself over the continent, 
and united with others that were floating through the minds of men, 
in the formation of that social creed, which, long held in greater or 
less clearness, was finally embodied in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, by the hand of one who combined in himself the qualities of 
the statesman, the philosopher, and the philanthropist—the immortal 


t 


Jefferson. 
The publication of this document was one of the most important 


events in the history of the world. Wherever it has gone it has 
called forth a quick response from the deep heart of man, sounding to 
the slave of ages like the voice of home to the captive exile, and to 
tyrants, like the trump of an archangel pronouncing their doom. Its 
influence, past, present, and future, is incalculable. Its doctrines were 
received with rapturous avidity by the friends of humanity throughout 
the earth. Its effects have been displayed in a long-continued strug- 
gle for social improvement and constitutional reform. ‘They were 
seen in France, in a revolution in which the people, shaking off their 
immemorial chains, made a desperate, frantic, and, alas! fruitless 
effort to realize a state of society for which they were unprepared. 
They failed, and fell beneath the sway of a despot who has been well 
denominated “ the anarch of their own bewildered powers ;” and other 
nations, making a similar attempt, have like them failed. The first 
heat of enthusiasm over, Europe after long disorder has settled down 
in comparative quiet, in a singular truce between her ancient feudalism 
and the principles of American freedom. ‘These latter have now 
become the prevalent philosophy of the day, and are taught in the 
universities of Germany and from the professorial chairs of Paris, 
with 2 boldness which many on this side the Atlantic might profit by 
imitating. Meanwhile we have carried them into successful opera- 
tion in our various governments, and are happy beneath a rule more 
mild and salutary than any yet known. ‘The unquiet elements which 
produce incessant change may still be at work, but covertly and with 
little disturbance, so that peace reigns over the world. Where will 
the storm burst next ? Who can tell ? 

Such is a concise and necessarily a very imperfect sketch of the 
history of our race. When regarding this, who can doubt its pro- 
gress? Who can believe that the history of society is, as has been 
said, that of the mill-wheel, that emerges into the light of day, only 
to be buried again in the depths of the stream. If a comparison of 
this character is at all allowable, it should be made—not to the mill- 
wheel which, impelled by the current, revolves for ever with ceaseless 
din, while remaining in one place—but to that which bore the Olym- 
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pic charioteer, which, if it did go round, yet described its rapid 
course over the sand, as it hastened him io the goal of his ardent de- 
sire. Standing where we do, we can look back through the dark 
vista of antiquity, andsee the founders of the second civilization, sti- 
mulated and aided by the first, commencing its course on higher 
ground, and prosecuting it with greater success. We can see the 
third begin its career, guided by the experience, and enriched with 
much of the learning and arts of the preceding, while we enjoy the 
fruits of all their labors. We have as deep a sense of the existence 
of an infinite being in majesty and power as characterized the first 
civilization, expressed in a purer faith and without its melancholy re- 
sults. We have all the mental energy and activity of the second, 
with much of its polity, without the despotism of the state. We have 
a spirit of sturdy independence derived in a great measure from the 
third, with much of its domestic and social relations, without its feu- 
dal slavery, and superadded to all, we have the full expression of that 
great doctrine of human rights which lies at the bottom of Chris- 
tianity, regarded in its social aspect. We enjoy manifold advantages 
granted as yet to no other people, and stand at a height to which 
those of past ages dared scarcely to aspire. Truly the lines have 
fallen to us in pleasant places, and our cups of blessing have been 
filled to overflowing. 

~ But the question naturally arises—must the course of society stop 
here? Shall we, because the hand of an overruling Providence has 
placed our lots at this particular point of time, venture to turn our 
eyes away from the future, and, looking backward only at the past, 
say to the ever-swelling tide of human progress—thus far shalt thou 
come and no farther? Why should we deny to our posterity the 
ability to press as far in advance of us as we have gone beyond our 
predecessors? It cannot be. Even now the forecast shadow of 
coming events falls upon us. Let us but look around us, and, although 
the smoke of battle does not obscure the sky, and the tumult of revo- 
jution does nowhere fill the air, we may yet see all the causes pro- 
ductive of change silently but surely at work. The principle of 
progress is in unimpeded operation. The elements of society are in 
restless fermentation throughout Europe, foreshadowing some impend- 
ing commotion. We may see this in the outbreakings of the German 
students, the hot impetuosity of youth drinking too deeply of liberal 
and classic lore. We may see it in France, in the fierce ebullitions 
of popular fury which indicate on how insecure a basis rests the 
throne of Louis Philippe. We may see it in the reform petitions, 
Chartist tumults, and all the other signs which show that the mighty 
mind of the English people is aroused to demand an amelioration in 
their condition and must be obeyed. We may see it on our own 
northern frontier in the movements which give fresh proof of the 
fact that a new American community cannot long remain satisfied with 
the antiquated forms of feudal Europe. We may see the same spirit 
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displayed in out own country in the numberless schemes, both feasi- 
ble and absurd, for social improvements—in the loud demand for 
universal education—in the increasing associations for the diffusion 
of light and knowledge—in the devoted heroism of the missionaries 
of the Cross, who take their lives in their hands, and go to bear the 
Gospel, with its accompanying liberty and /{civilization, to the distant 
heathen. Here are many and prominent signs; and if they mean 
anything, they must indicate that some new change in the aspect of 
the world is approaching. When and what shall it be? There are 
many who believe that the good yet in store for our race is not remote 
—that, though our feet are not permitted to enter the happy precincts 
of the promised land, yet we have gained a Pisgah height from whence 
we may gain some glimpses of its silver streamlets, fertile valleys, 
and plains laughing under the load of abounding harvests—and that 
the day when admission to it shall end man’s weary pilgrimage through 
this wilderness of thorns is not far off. God grant it may be so! 

In the meantime the eyes of the world are fixed upon the citizens 
of this young republic. ‘To us much has been given, and much will 
be required of us. We have been placed in the forefront of the bat- 
tle, in the cause of Man against the powers of evil which have so 
long crushed him to the dust. ‘The problem of his capacity for self- 
government is to be solved here. Our mission is to elevate him to a 
sense of his native dignity, and to prove that in the great social inte- 
rest of religion, and, to a much greater extent than has been believed, 
in all his relations, he should be left to the individual action of his 
own will and conscience. Let us but establish this, and the race will 
have made an advance from which nothirg short of the hand of Om- 
nipotence can force it to recede. ‘To no other has been committed 
the ark of man’s hopes, and it remains to be seen whether we will 
faint by the way or bear it on in triumph. Surely we cannot fail of 
success in such a cause! Surely we cannot falter when so much 
depends upon our perseverance to the end! Yet it may be possible. 
We may prove false to our trust. We may fail of the high mission 
that has been assigned us. If so, then the same mysterious hand 
that affrighted Belshazzar amid the gorgeous magnificence of his im- 
pious feast will write upon our dishonored institutions, “ the glory 
hath departed ;” our place will be taken from among the nations ; our 
portion will be given to strangers; and our name will be recorded in 
the history of eternity on the same page with that of the false disci- 
ple who betrayed the Master that had called him out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. But, depend upon it, the progress of society 
never can be checked, for it takes place under the laws of a mighty 
destiny, whose course can no more be impeded by all the feeble pow- 
er of man, than can that of the countless orbs that rush rolling and 
burning through space, as they swell the choral song of the spheres 
to the praise of Him that sitteth on the throne for ever 
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WHO GOVERNS, THEN? 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 
(From the German of Zschokke.) 

1. THE BOOK-KEEPER. 


* T am ruined, Colas !” exclaimed Monsieur Larmes, as he returned 
at an unusual hour from the bureau of the Admiralty, at Paris, in 
which he was book-keeper, throwing himself with a countenance of 
despair into his easy chair—* 1 am ruined! We must part. I can 
no longer provide you a home, Colas, and grieved am I that I can no 
longer perform my pledge to your mother, to be through life a second 
father to you!” 

Nicholas Rosier, who had never before seen his master in such a 
state, stood as if thunderstruck at these words. Without Monsieur 
Larmes, who had taken him into his house about a year and a half 
before, he was in fact the most lonely being on the face of the earth 
In the village where he had lived with his mother, a poor seamstress, 
he had learned little more than to write a handsome hand, and with 
the trifling earnings he was thus able to make as a copyist he was 
barely able to defray their humble household expenses. Monsieur 
Larmes, who had been an early friend of his mother, had had the 
kindness to receive the young man into his house, giving him em- 
ployment as a copyist, and treating himas his ownson. Nicholas was 
a worthy young fellow, and an object, therefore, of much affection to 
Monsieur Larmes ; who being a solitary old bachelor of sixty, had 
destined him for the sole heir, at some future day, of his little pro- 
perty. 

“ Ruined !” said Nicholas—“ what have you done ?” 

“Tt is that I have not done an act that I have been commanded to 
do,” replied the book-keeper, throwing his pocket-book upon the ta- 
ble. “ But we will speak of that presently. I will give you what 
ready money I have, as my last legacy. If you do not see me to-mor- 
row, or if I am in prison, then go and seek for other employment 
wherever you can find it ; and never consider me other than an honest 
man, whatever they may accuse me of.” 

Nicholas was distracted with wonder and grief. He implored his 
foster-father with tears in his eyes to tell him what had taken place, 
and swore rather to die than forsake him. ' 

The old man after a long silence at last said: “Colas, to you, and 
you alone, do I dare tell it. Listen, but wo will betide you if you 
ever repeat it. It would cost you your liberty—perhaps your life, as 
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it will mine. It is well perhaps, however, to confide it to you, that 
you at least, if no soul else, may believe in my innocence. Be silent 
as the grave. And if you ever should be rash enough to destroy 
yourself, do not at least speak before I am dead.” 

Nicholas pledged himself to fulfil all his foster-father’s demands. 
Monsieur Larmes then proceeded: “There is a deficit in the trea- 
sury of more than half a million. ‘The affair has been divulged, and 
is no longer to be concealed. My principal, M. de Gatry, has ruined 
himself by his dissolute prodigality. ‘I'osave himself he would now sa- 
crifice another than the true offender. God knows for what offence 
[ am his selected victim. He offered me forty, sixty thousand livres, 
if I would acknowledge myself guilty in his stead, in a letter under 
my own hand addressed to him. He threw himself upon his knees 
before me. Because | have no wife nor children, and am my own 
master, with nothing to risk and everything to gain, while he would 
bring disgrace upon his rank, his office, the honor of his family, 
his wife and children, and all that belonged to him, he believed it 
would be an easy matter for me to submit to his demand—to write a 
letter to him, for every line of which he would requite me with ten 
thousand livres, and to fly to a foreign country. He sprang up like a 
madman when I, a poor but honest man, began with all due modesty 
to give utterance to my trembling objections. But presently resuming 
his coolness, he again began: ‘There is no retreat for you. I de- 
mand from you the books of control and those of the treasury. I[ 
have already altered themto my purposes. If you, therefore, persist 
in ruining me, by God, you shall first pay the penalty of your om 
life. Choose. We are playing life for life.’ ‘This was the purport 
of his words. I was so terrified that I knew not how to act, or how 
to extricate myself. The perspiration gushed from every pore. In 
his phrenzy I believed him to be on the point of assassinating me. 
He could then have easily reported that I had confessed myself guilty 
of embezzlement, had entreated his pardon, and, not obtaining it, had 
committed suicide onthe spot. Oh, Colas, of what is not such a man 
capable!” 

“That man is the incarnate arch-fiend!” cried Nicholas. “I will 
fly to the minister—to the Cardinal Bernis—to the king—to implore 
his protection.” 

“Do you wish to devote yourself to death!” exclaimed Monsieur 
Larmes. ‘ You have promised to be silent. Do not attempt a single 
step, nor utter a single syllable. When the time comes, counsel comes 
with it. I have asked forarespite. M.de Gatry has granted me twen- 
ty-four hours. ‘To-morrow morning, precisely at ten o’clock, | must 
bring him my decision. Here is the letter which he gave me him- 
self, for me to copy and address to him, and I must fly with extra post 
haste, or I shall be a prisoner at eleven. ‘Till then, I am not allowed 
to leave the house. You too are forbidden to go out. He has men 
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employed to watch us. My life as well as yours is at stake. The 
madman will hesitate at nothing.” 

“ And what will you do, Monsieur Larmes ?” inquired Nicholas, 
anxiously. 

“J place my trust in God! He does not permit innocence to be 
oppressed, Colas. 1 will be silent, and hope for the best. I will wait 
till they imprison me. In the hands of justice I[ shall at least be safe 
from assassins. Then I will speak, come what may. God does not 
forsake innocence. ‘Till then, be silent. I will give you all my 
ready money. Should I be innocently condemned, and should the 
wretch crush me through the mighty influence of his family, remem- 
ber to remain always an honest man, and look out for yourself. Your 
ruin can be of no avail to me.” 

They talked for some time longer about this dreadful affair—the 
book-keeper with the firm courage of a good conscience, Nicholas 
with the despair and grief of a grateful, affectionate son. Monsieur 
Larmes by degrees acquired greater calmness and composure, the 
more Nicholas lost both. The former in endeavoring to impart con- 
solation to his ward found it himself. He directed him to go up to 
his room to work, and dissipate his grief as well as he could. In 
silence and sadness Nicholas obeyed; and Monsieur Larmes, who 
felt himself in the position of a dying man, proceeded to busy him- 
self with the arrangement and adjustment of his papers. 


2. PAULINE. 


Pate and wringing his hands, Nicholas Rosier was pacing the inner 
court of the hotel, in the rear of which were the apartments occupied 
by Monsieur Larmes. The hotel belonged to the Count d’Oron, 
who with his wife had rendered it one of the most brilliant houses 
in Paris. It was even said that the Prince de Soubise was paying 
his addresses to the daughter of the count. The prince was indeed 
her frequent visiter, but was himself conscious enough that his visits 
were intended less for the young countess, than for her beautiful 
playmate and companion, Pauline de Pons. Pauline, an orphan, 
poor and dependent on the bounty of the count, but very lovely, 
payed little regard to the flatteries that were addressed to her by the 
prince, who, with forty years of experience, was deeply versed in all 
the intrigues of the court and of love. Herself in the freshest bloom 
of youth, her eye was all the clearer for that of her neighbor Nicho- 
las, whose age was about twenty-five. She had constantly, therefore, 
some important matter of business to arrange with him. He had 
always to copy, either for herself or the countess, now a poem, or 
now apiece of music, for which he received some little compensation. 
But he would never have dreamed of the possibility of his having 
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made an impression on the heart of Pauline. A constant intercourse 
with Pauline had indeed become a delightful necessity to him. Why 
should he not take pleasure in the company of the lovely girl? Yet 
did he not understand the silent glow of her eye, and he could meet 
her without emotion and leave her with tranquillity. He knew not 
even what love was. Pauline was standing at the window when the 
agitated Nicholas was pacing the court-yard. ‘Terrified at the sight 
of the speechless agony in which she saw her favorite thus absorbed, 
“ Hist! hist, Nicholas!” she whispered, beckoning to him with her 
hand. Looking up, he silently obeyed her summons. 

“ What is the matter with you, Nicholas? For God’s sake what 
has happened to you?” she exclaimed, as he entered her room. He 
sighed but made no reply. ‘“ Dear Nicholas, speak—speak, I entreat 
you! Your silence kills me. Has any misfortune befallen you? Con- 
fide it to me, however dreadful it may be. I conjure you, confide it 
to me !” 

His only answer was again a deep sigh. Pauline’s anxiety had 
now risen to its highest pitch. ‘“ How, Nicholas!” she cried—* do 
you not deem me worthy even of an answer? Have I offended you? 
Do not leave me long in 


? 


Have you not the slightest regard for me ? 
this terrible suspense! Oh, speak !” 

“Lady Pauline,” replied Nicholas, “ suffer me to maintain my si- 
lence. Speak I dare not—but we shall be forced to separate. To- 
morrow I leave this house, and perhaps Paris.” 

At this announcement Pauline grew deadly pale. Faint and dizzy, 
she sank down to aseat,and gazed wildly on her companion, and 
grasping his hand as if wishing to retain him, that he might not leave 
her, stammered out: “ Colas, why ?” 

He still made no reply. She presently repeated the question with 
a trembling voice. Her eyes were full of tears. ‘“ Have you so little 
confidence in me as to refuse to tell me the reason for which you are 
about to leave Paris? Colas, if you could feel so, I would hate you 
with all my heart if 1 were able—no, I would not do that. Go—I 
have not a friend on earth but you. Go—you will find friends and 
female friends enough, but none who will sympathize more deeply 
with you in your joys and sorrows. Go!” she repeated, covering 
her face with her hands, and sobbing aloud. 

“ Ah, dear Pauline,” replied Nicholas, as he looked upon the beau- 
tiful weeper, with a heart pierced with grief—“ it is not my fault that 
How gladly would 1 not remain! How touched am I 


” 


I must go. 
with your sympathy! If you knew what I 


At these words Pauline looked up to him and said: “ Ah, hypo- 
crite! I dear to you, and yet you so delight in torturing me! Thank 
heaven that I have no brother, for had he been like you I should 





” 


have been in my grave long ago ! 
“ And if I had a sister,” he sadly repeated—“ and she resembled 
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you—yes, then I should be happy !—then could I pour out my grief 
in her bosom. But P 

“ Pour out your grief into mine. I can perhaps at least assist you 
with advice, dear Colas. Imagine me that sister. Here, take a sister’s 
hand,” as she arose and offered him her hand. 

Nicholas kissed the hand with timid respect, and looked in confu- 
sion into the beautiful eyes of his sister, who entreated him so ten- 
derly for his secret. “ What will it cost to unseal this silent mouth ?” 
she said, tapping with her fingers upon his lips, and suffering her hand 
to fall negligently over upon his shoulders. 1 do not know how it hap- 
pened, that brother and sister, leaning thus cheek to cheek and mouth 
to mouth, forgot for the moment the expression of their feelings in 
words. But Nicholas felt himself changed. He actually saw asister in 
the fair young Pauline de Pons. He had no longer a secret. After 
she had vowed eternal silence, he imparted all to her that he had him- 
self learned from Monsieur Larmes half an hour before. Pauline, 
terrified as she was at the recital of this intelligence, yet felt herself 
happy. She loved him, and imagined that nothing was impossible to 
love. 

“ Compose yourself, dear Colas,” she said ; ‘ you must not, you shall 
not leave me. Some means shall be contrived to save your foster- 
father !” 

“ But,” said Nicholas, with an anxious sigh, “ without betraying 
anything ?” 

“If I could only devise some plan on the spot !” she cried, striking 
her forehead. ‘Go, Colas—go and leave me alone. I will ponder 
upon it—something must be done !” 

Nicholas departed ; but turning back at the door, raised his finger 
threateningly, but with a smile: “ Sister Pauline, if you do betray me, 
I shall never again become the brother of another sister.” 








3. THE PRINCE DE SOUBISE. 

Ar the same moment the carriage of the Prince de Soubise stopped 
at the hotel. The prince was mounting the stairs as Pauline stepped 
out of the room, her face still flushed from that very sisterly téte-’-téte. 
The prince, who had never seen her more attractive—how could she 
appear otherwise in the glow of a first passion !—almost lost the power 
of speech as he beheld the lady so radiant in all the happiness of love. 

“ Oh, heavens, how beautiful you are!” he exclaimed, kissing her 
hand. She conducted him into the saloon, and expressed her regret 
that he had missed the count, who had gone out in his carriage ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter. 

“You regret it on my account, while I but congratulate myself. 
Would that every mischance in life might be requited to me like this !” 
was his answer. 
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Pauline, accustomed to his flatteries, paid as little heed to this as 
to all his other attentions. Her thoughts were with her newly adopt- 
ed brother, and she was striving to devise some means by which pro- 
tection might be extended to Monsieur Larmes. She had at first 
thought of disclosing the secret tothe Count d’Oron. Through his in- 
fluence as well as through his prudence, she hoped to avert the threa- 
tened calamity from the head of the old book-keeper—who in a devout 
trust in heaven, and without any other prospect of help, patiently 
awaited his destiny. But her resolution failed her when she recol- 
lected the count’s indolent selfishness and haughty indifference toward 
the troubles of others. The arrival of the prince suggested a very 
different plan. He, a member of the court, with the privilege of free 
access at all hours to the then all-powerful prime minister Bernis, and 
even to the king himself, he and he alone ‘could save him. 

“ Most gracious lord,” said she, addressing the prince, “ indeed I 
earnestly beg you to desist from this jesting, and let us speak of some- 
thing else.” 

““ How, beautiful Pauline,” cried the prince, “ do you then seriously 

onsider love a jest ?” 

“ Yours at least.” 

“Tf my love is a jest, then are heaven and earth, and all that they 
contain, a jest, and there is nothing true under the sun. Nay, Pau- 
line, there is your own graceful figure, that glance of yours, then are 
all those seductive charms which surround you, a lie and a deceit !” 

“Or it is your own eye that gives you the lie, because it fancies it 
sees more than it really does.” 

“No, too little of the whole extent of your charms, yet too much 
already for my own peace.” 

“ Let me entreat you, Prince—for what purpose do you talk to me 
in this fashion? Is it because you tire of my company ? Let us speak 
of something better worth while. If it is because you wish to prove 
to me that you are the most brilliant, polite, and accomplished man in 
Paris, that I know already as well as the whole court and city. Or 
because you wish me to believe all the pretty things you tell me !— 
ah, my gracious lord, I hope you will not think so ill of my under- 
standing !” 

‘What a sophist you are! Yes, if you ever believed ina truth, 
believe in the truth of that feeling yourself have awakened in my 
heart! Believe that I am ready at any moment to sacrifice my life— 
to pour out my blood——” 

“Heaven defend us! Speak not, Prince, of affairs of blood. | 
have no taste for such things. But if I have the honor in any degree 
to command your respect - 





“You may command my all, all!” cried the Prince de Soubise, 
with a strain of protestations and vows of which we will not inflict 
a repetition upon our readers. 
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But the lady Pauline de Pons put them to the best use in her own 

way. She modestly ventured her request, which the prince declared 
already fulfilled before he had heard it. She then related in profound 
confidence the distressing affair of the old book-keeper, which she 
pretended to have heard by accident, and for whom, as a neighbor, 
she felt the most lively sympathy. “ My lord,” she continued, “ you 
can here extend the glory of your silent virtues. You can save the 
innocent—no other can effect this like you—this time no other than 
you. Your word is of weight with the Cardinal Bernis.” 
' «Qh, say nothing about the cardinal,” cried the prince. “I do not 
trust him. He is the abetter of the prodigal De Gatry, and, if I am 
not mistaken, the lover of his daughter. ‘The cardinal must not be 
brought into the affair. But..... ” The prince was silent, re- 
flected a moment, rubbed his forehead, was at once decided, and said : 
«‘ Lady, I must leave you. We have not a moment to lose. I am 
jealous of every one who could deprive me of an opportunity of gain- 
ing the least favor in your eyes. Farewell, then, lovely Pauline. I 
shall not rest till your benevolent wish is accomplished. 

He kissed the hand of the lady and departed 


4. MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


He sprang into his carriage, and bent his course toward the Tuille- 
ries, where immediately he directed his steps to the apartments of 
Madame de Pompadour. 

Everybody knows how important an influence Madame de Pom- 
padour exerted at the court of his Most Christian Majesty, King Louis 
XV. She was the all-powerful ruler of his heart, of his will, and of 
his kingdom. It is true that the bloom of her youth had faded—she 
was perhaps five-and-thirty years old—but her person had lost little 
of its charms on that account, while the rare accomplishments of her 
mind had only gained a new brilliancy. The king was still a pri- 
soner in her gentle fetters. Neither the wishes of the whole royal 
family, nor the counsels of the prime minister, the Cardinal Bernis, 
could effect anything against her. This was well known at court, in 
all Paris, and throughout the whole kingdom. It is not, indeed, very 
gratifying for a nation not destitute of self-respect to be governed by 
such a royal substitute. But it must not be forgotten that at this time 
the French only composed verses, trilled love songs, and considered 
everything as true, just, and beautiful as soon as it was so pronounced 
by the king. Thus knelt France in enraptured worship, with one 
knee before the king, and the other before the mistress of his Most 
Christian Majesty. A small party only, who were permitted to claim 
the right of a shadow of jealousy—as, for instance, the queen, the 
ancient nobility of the court, or such a prime minister as the Cardinal 
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Bernis—rallied a kind of opposition against her, yet not without the 
greatest caution. 

The prudent favorite of the king was perfectly conscious of all this, 
but she had little fear of their opposition. ‘The most influential men 
of the court stood on her side, or lay at her feet. Voltaire himself 
boasted that she had looked graciously upon him; but besides the 
king she looked more tenderly on none than on the Prince de Soubise. 

The prince, though a man of forty years, was indeed formed to 
please, for he was witty, spirited, and seductive. In spite of all her 
prudence and experience, the favorite of the king could not help pre- 
ferring to look upon him and listen to him above ail others, and to 
believe him the most readily when he protested that he loved her for 
herself alone, and for no other motive. ‘The prince was one of those 
well trained spirits, who can be all things to all men. Thus was he 
with the favorite of the king a fascinated lover, who only by the most 
powerful effort withheld the expression of a passion which he 
did not feel. Madame de Pompadour often observed, and not with- 
out emotion, his silent strugglt between deference and love, and in 
spite of herself she felt her heart attracted toward him though it 
ought to belong to the king alone. She felt for the prince what she 
ought not to feel, and because she did not wish it her heart inclined but 
the more tenderly toward him. Artful, however, as the lady was, she 
guarded well her secret, that the world might not suspect her of what 
she was herself ashamed of, as of something ridiculous. And indeed 
none of the courtiers would have imagined such a thing even in his 
dreams. Yet the prince himself understood perfectly what he ob- 
served—played well his assumed part—and Jaughed the while in his 





sleeve. 
“What have you forgotten, butterfly ?” she inquired as he entered, 


for he had left her scarcely an hour before. 

“ Ah, dear Marchioness, with you I have always the misfortune to 
forget myself. How could I otherwise?” answered Soubise, as he 
pressed her beautiful hand to his lips. “As I live, I] have indeed 
forgotten myself!” 

“To the business, my gracious lord; for the sphere of yourself is 
so extended, that I do not always know whether you have in mind 
France or the whole of Europe, when you are speaking of yourself.” 

“ You seem to wish to be a little piquante, lovely Marchioness, and 
yet instead of irony you speak but the simpiest truth. In very ear- 
nest, I was about to speak of myself, that is, of France—alas, your- 


self.” 
“ Oh, what a poetic fiction !” cried Madame de Pompadour. “ You 





certainly do possess some talent for a sonnet, Prince.” 
“ And who would not who feels the happiness of breathing in your 


presence !” 
“‘ But your were about to speak of yourself.” 
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“ Well, gracious lady, of my self. But my self resolves itself into 
yours. What is against you is againstme. And |——” 

“ Prince, I cannot understand you to-day. Speak prose—I hate 
the frosty fire of your composers of odes.” 

“ Well, then, plain, dry prose. Do you know in what company 
they first brought forward and sang that miserable lampoon in which 
a certain unimagined degree of low scurrility was put in requisition 
for lack of wit ?” 

“ You mean that ridiculous song against me? ' Perhaps in that of 
our poetic cardinal—have | hit it ?” 

“Tn that of one of his favorites, the infamous De Gatry. The 
wretch is soon to be deserted by all his former associates, for he is about 
to become the sacrifice of his own infamy—to go to the galleys.” 

“How! What do you mean?” asked the marchioness, in amaze- 
ment. 

“In the treasury of the Navy, of which he has the administration 
there have been discovered immense deficits—more than a million 
they say. And this was what I had forgotten to tell you an hour ago 
[ was right, therefore, when I said it affected me, because it affects 
France and you.” 

“ Have you been correctl} informed, Prince ?” 

The prince then related to her all that he knew of the case, 
embellishing it in a manner to suit his own purposes, and at last also 
recounted the affuir of the unfortunate old book-keeper, Monsiew 
Larmes. He dwelt so forcibly upon the villany of M. de Gatry, and 
so touchingly upon the agony and despair of the poor and defenceless 
old man, that the sympathizing marchioness was dissolved in tears of 
the deepest emotion. 

“No,” she cried, “that must not be! The honest and innocen 
man shall never become the victim of such a monster! We must bring 
the truth to light. Will you be responsible that it is all as you relat 
it to me 2?” 

“ | answer for every word I have spoken.” 

“Then allow me to excuse myself. I must go tothe King. | 
thank you, my dear Prince, for having shown me the opportunity for 
a noble action. The soil of France must not be polluted with such 
a piece of villany as M. de Gatry is brooding. ‘The King is too gene- 
rous in his confidence.” 

“And his good angel does not forsake him. Allow me to kiss that 
angel’s hand, to impart to myself a little of its hallowing influence.” 

The prince withdrew, and the marchioness proceeded to the king 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





